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STRANGE WATERS. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
“PEARL AND EMERALD,” &c, 


— 
BOOK I. 
ARTIST AND—ARTIST. 


&c. 


AUTHOR OF “ OLYMPIA,” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THERE was a room in Hinchford, chosen 
with more than professional reference to 
light and shade, and fitted up as a private | 
studio for the real Lady Quorne, concern- | 
ing whom so strange a repute had been | 
launched in Deepweald. It was indeed an | 
extra-typical studio, such as none but | 
amateurs are ever known to dream of, 
and furnished as if by half-a-dozen painters | 
of different schools working in opposition | 
to one another. Everything that had 
struck Lady Quorne’s fancy elsewhere had | 
here been gathered together—suits of old | 
armour, because she had seen them in 
Black’s studio; oriental bric-a-brac, be- | 
cause she had admired it in Mr. White’ 8; | 
pots and pans, because these had ruled | 
supreme in Mr. Green’s. The result was | 
barbaric incongruity, which nevertheless | 
was more picturesque, if the truth must be 
told, than what mostly came out of it. 

In a chair of the curale order, one sunny | 
morning, sat she whom Gaveston had s0 | 
oddly, and yet so naturally, taken for | 
Cousin Alicia, dressed, in Genoese fashion, 
in a black lace mantilla, and holding her fan | 
half closed before her. She was in one 
of her good humours to-day, smiling and | 
pleased, and with a cat-like enjoyment of | 
the summer sun. One almost expected to | 
hear her purr. It was not a usual mood | 
with her, and indeed, she had no usual 
mood, as Walter Gordon had found out | 
for himself in the last seven days. For it | 
was he who was at this moment trying to | 
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make her picture, and, it must be owned, 
thus far only trying; and, at the moment, 
not trying over-hard. 

“It is very comfortable here,” said 
Mademoiselle Clari. “I like the sun. I 
feel like a peach to-day—one of milord’s 
peaches.” 

“Somebody or other used to dip his 
brush in sunbeams,” said Walter. “I 
wish I could get some of the sun into my 


picture.” 
““Oh, never mind that! I like to be 
| painted. It is so good as going to sleep, 


and being stroked in a doze. Do you 
know how strange it is to be here ? ” 

“cs Why! ?” 

“Among all these old things—and sitting 
in a lace veil in the sun. Oh, monsieur, 
do you know how old I am?” 

“Let me see. I think Venus was two 
| thousand at the siege of Troy. Suppose 
we say three thousand—and that will make 
you a thousand years younger.” 

“Three thousand? Surely, no. 
you are right. I have felt more old.” 

“Of course you have. I was awfully 
‘old at twenty. I’m not now.” 

“T like being with you.” She spoke so 
much as if she meant it, and so suddenly, 
that Walter, though the sentiment did not 
seem to him either unusual or unnatural, 


But 


| almost coloured with the pleasure of hear- 


ing so frank an expression of it. “I like 
happy people. They are so—so—so— 
what shall I say ?” she said lazily, as if it 
were impossible to think and bask at the 
/same time. ‘“ So—happy.” 

Walter thought that she also looked 
exquisitely happy as she sunned herself. 

“Do you know,” he said, as he made a 


‘rather random stroke, “I think I shall 


call this picture ‘ Felicita?’” 
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“ Felicita ?” 

“Yes; because that means all happiness 
and all good-fortune, doesn’tit? And you 
must be the happiest and most fortanate 
woman I ever knew.” 

“ Have you then known such very un- 
happy women, monsieur ? ” 

She still spoke lazily; but her fan gave 
a little impatient flutter as if by way of 
protest against something or other—per- 
haps against the unwonted disuse to 
which it was being condemned. But, 
lazily as she spoke, Walter caught a touch 
either of melancholy, or sentiment, or 
coqaetry—it was hard to say which of 
the three. 

“ Well—no. Most women are neither 
happy nor unhappy—that is, they are 
very much like men. But you see I was 
thinking of what I should like to be, if I 
were a woman, and what you are.” 

“You would like to be like me?” 

“Like whom else? You are greater 
than any queen.” 

“Queens can do as they like.” 

“Not at all. Bat you can do what 
you like, and can be queen in every 
country. And then you have your Art, 
mademoiselle. I always think, if 1 were 
not a painter, I would be a prima donna— 
not a tenor; tenors are mostly imbeciles. 
But to rule the world without effort, and 
just because you are what you are—why 
yours is the most glorious life in all the 
world. Yes,” he went on, always ready 





to warm up into a flight of enthusiasm,’ 


‘‘T can’t imagine anything more glorious 
than to live for the sake of Art, and have 
one’s reward into the bargain—one’s 
earthly reward, I mean. Of course I 
know your ambition is a villa on Como 
—but then what a divine path to get to 
it! Yours must be the ideal life. I must 
call the picture ‘ Felicita.’ ” 

Their talk implies some intimacy. And, 
in fact, since the casual meeting in The 
Five Adzes, their life as fellow-guests at 
Hinchford had brought these two together 
by a common process of natural affinity, 
which mostly looks like contrast. The 
prima donna, being no longer in her very 
first youth, was naturally attracted, more 
than a girl would have been, by the mere 
good looks and easy high spirits of the 

oung painter; and he was as much 
flattered by her notice as any man would 
have been. Perhaps he would have felt a 
little less flattered if he had known that 
Gaveston’s report of his poverty had been 
a main reason for her notice, which he 





believed the result of his own favourite 
qualities. But so it had certainly been ; at 
least in the first instance. There were other 
guests at Hinchford, and the prima donna 
had made a point of asserting her indepen- 
dence and superiority to conventionalities, 
by prominently attaching herself to him 
through the first dull evening of cucum- 
bers and the musical-glasses. If he had 
been in her eyes the rich semi-amateur he 
was, she would have treated him as cava- 
lierly as she had treated the others; and 
this story would never have been told. 

The portrait-painting, as well as a com- 
mon and separate recollection of The Five 
Adzes, had ripened the original comrade- 
ship at Hinchford, until the portrait became 
less a work of art than an excuse for an 
idle morning talk, when neither of the two 
had anything else to do, which was pretty 
often. Neither could manage to cultivate 
interest enough in the cucumbers to last 
through a whole summer morning, and 
Mademoiselle Clari was too great a per- 
sonage to give, even for friendship’s sake, 
singing lessons to a Countess of Quorne. 
The countess, though the greatest in the 
land round Deepweald, was nobody in the 
greater world where Clari reigned almost, 
if not quite supreme. 

Walter Gordon was first a little inter- 
ested, then flattered, then a great deal 
interested, then a great deal flattered, 
until he found the great attraction of 
Hinchford in her whom artistically he had 
affected to look down upon. He had, after 
all, never studied scientifically the genus 
prima donna; and, if Clari was a type, he 
found it decidedly worth studying—at 
least he thought so. There was one great 
and special attraction about her—he never 
knew precisely what she was going to be. 
And that was good practice for a painter. 
If anything went the least wrong, or even 
for the very reason that everything refused 
to go wrong, there was the storm in the 
coffee-cup in one form or another. One 
day she was gay, another sullen, another 
both at once; to-day peaceful and—as she 
herself put it with some conscious insight 
—like nothing so much as one of Lord 
Quorne’s peaches growing in a particularly 
sunny corner. There was excitement in 
her companionship, like reading a book in 
which it is impossible to guess what the 
next incident is going to be, even for the 
most practised of readers. The interest 
was not the less because she was very far 
indeed from being a good talker. She was 
not even witty ; and never, by any chance, 
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said anything that would have been re- 
membered—had it not been hers. She 
would at times reveal vistas of ignorance 
that were a little bewildering, scarcely 
compensated by any special knowledge of 
the world or of human nature. Indeed, 
she seemed to read all the people, with 
whom she had come in contact, through 
special glasses of her own; so that Walter 
occasionally caught himself wondering 
and thinking about himself—not, What 
am I? but in the form of What does she 
think I am? And the questions, he be- 
came aware, meant very different things. 

“You wi!l make a mistake,” said Ciari, 
“:f you call your picture ‘ Felicita.’” 

“Why? But perhapsso. The fact is, 
I don’t know how to paint you; I ought 
to make a new portrait every day. Do 
you know you are never the same, hardly 
two minutes together? I get on very 
well one day, and the next it is no more 
you than it is Lady Quorne, and I have to 
begin all over again.” 

Clari drew herself together, as if trying 
to get deeper into the sunshine. 

“It is good to talk to somebody; and 
I like to talk to you. I don’t care to talk 
to most people. I like them to talk to me, 
because they always say good things. But 
they never seem to care for what I say; 
and so they don’t know me, and think like 
you do. You are an artist.” 

“T want to be.” 

“Then how can you talk all that non- 
sense about Artyoudo? Ithought it was 
only amateurs and people like Lady Quorne 
who talk abont Art like that.” 

“Like that ?” 

“Yes ; as if it was a game of play.” 

“Do you mean you don’t love your Art, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

“Love it! What for?” 

“Surely if anyone on earth loves Art it 
ought to be you.” 

“Do you know what I feel like, sitting 
here in the sun? Oh, I know what Lady 
Quorne would say—but do you? Well, it 
makes me feel so old—ever so old—and 
among all these old things and in this lace 
veil! It is not the first time I have sat 
in the sun, Corpo di Bacco! But not often; 
and that makes me feel when I have done 
that all the more.” 

Walter Gordon felt her falling into a 
new mood, and scarcely made any pretence 
of painting further. He must learn this 
new Clari that was going to be. But she 
only touched the new ground, and laughed, 
as she said : 





“The idea of you calling me ‘ Felicita!’ 
I wanted you to know me, monsieur.” 
And the laugh died away suddenly. 

“Don’t I know you?” 

“Not much. But, ah! never mind. 
Let me see the picture. I am tired. 
There, let me see. Is that me?” 

** Not in the least you.” 

* But I want to see myself—what I am.” 

“Then I’m afraid I must lend you my 
eyes. My hands won't do.” 

“T want to know,” she said, quite 
simply and naturally, but with a frown 
that drew her black eyebrows together, 
and in which he seemed to read a depth 
foreign to, and yet closely connected, in 
some occult way, with her passing mood 
whatever it might be. “ Your name is 
Gordon. Why?” 

“It is my father’s; I don’t know else 
why. And it is not an uncommon name.” 

"er 

“It’s rather common than otherwise, 
but a good one. And I’m particularly 
proud of it. Of course I don’t suppose 
you ever heard of ——” “Comus,” he was 
going to say, but reflected in time that he 
would only be exposing the ignorance of a 
great English work, on the part of an 
Italian singer. That was his family pride 
—the forgotten work of the forgotten 
uncle, who had run away from fame, and 
had never been heard of again. 

Clari began to play rapidly with her 
fan. Whether that special summer sun, 
in that special studio, under special cir- 
cumstances that he could not have any 
knowledge of, was filling her with old 
recollections or associations, or whether 
she was merely moved by a causeless 
caprice, she seemed in a mood of half con- 
fidence, half reticence—the two things 
mostly go together. 

“It vexes me, it enrages me, you are 
called Gordon. I hate the name.” 

“You have known it before ? ” ; 

“And you would call your picture 
‘Felicita ?’” 

Walter felt himself on the eve of a story, 
that the faintest symptom of curiosity 
would cut short at the outset. He re- 
turned to his picture, and pretended to 
busy himself without seeming to heed or 
to listen. 

Doubtless the sun, and something else, 
were affecting her more than she knew— 
far more than he could dimly imagine. 
Everybody knew that Mademoiselle Clari 
lived alone, for Prosper and her femme- 
de-chambre were nobody. Had she not 
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been notoriously respectable, she would 
never have been at Hinchford. And, as 
Walter himself was old enough to have 
learned, she was arrived at a point of 
life when a lonely life, in man or 
woman, begins to tell with full force. A 
story she must have had, though she 
kept it so completely and hazily in the 
background that nobody thought of her 
having one, and assumed that she had 
been made, full fledged, like prime donne 
in general. And, at that point of life, a 
story becomes a burden. We want to 
begin a new one—at least to make con- 
fession of the old, and to receive absolution. 
We need a confessor; and are apt to 
choose our confessor oddly, supposing we 
are women, and have no priest or doctor. 
Men are better off—they can bore their 
friends; and besides, their stories are 
very seldom their lives, as women’s stories 
are. 

But his inattention took long to pique 
her. At last however: 

“ Call it ‘Infelicita,’ monsiear—Unhap- 
piness, if you please. Yes, I am very gay, 
and just as unhappy as the sun is bright, 
and as the day is long. And the sun is 
bright, even here, in England. It is so 
bright and warn, it wants to make me cry.” 

“You have a very intense nature, made- 
moiselle—that is all.” 

“No? I don’t know about nature, but 
I know about me. I felt just like this 
before, when I was not like what I am 
now; when I was very young and very 
poor, and wanted everything in the world 
—all the diamonds and all the joy.” 

“ And you have them?” 

“Oh, the diamonds and the joy. And 
I still want everything in the world.” 

“ What would you like?” 

“How do I know? I did not know 
then. I know what I did—I went out 
into the Carnival, and I sold myself to be 
what Iam. No, monsiear—not what you 
think ; it was to the devil, not to a man. 
It was to what you call Art; and then 
you say I onght to love Art, when it has 
but given me what I do not want. I hate 
diamonds, monsieur, and I hate joy. I 
hate the people when they make me into a 
queen—that cannot get what she wants 
nor do what she will.” 

Walter could not help smiling as he 
remembered the history of The Five Adzes, 
and bow it seemed essential to her self- 
content that she should not be without the 
applause of boors, for want of princes. And 
he felt tolerably sure, that if she were de- 





frauded of a single bouquet, she would be 
considerably inconsistent with her present 
mood. And yet there could be no question 
but that her present mood was just as real 
as the other, and surely deeper. 

“And so,” she went on, with fresh 
eagerness, “I want to go out into the 
Carnival again. I feel here like I felt in 
Rome. I do not know what I would find 
there; but I want to go. I remember all 
I saw—all the dresses, and the diamonds, 
and the great ladies in them; I have often 
seen that, but did not feel the same as 
when I was poor, nor remember. It is the 
sun that makes me remember, or some- 
thing. There is the Carnival all going on 
round about outside, just as then. It was 
in The Adzes, and the Garde-chasse, and 
the Femme-de-chambre were in all the 
diamonds and fine clothes. And you are 
in the Carnival too, because you are young, 
and happy, and poor. I do not know my 
way, but I want to go. I am tired of 
hating; it is hard to hate, with the sun 
all over me. I wonder if I would sell 
myself for what I want now; but I do not 
know. I would not sell myself to Art for 
it again. Art is a devil—Corpo di Bacco, 
No!” 

Surely this was no mood. And yet, was 
it the real Clari? Walter, for the first 
time in his life, seemed to be hearing a 
real woman’s real cry, out of the mists 
through which she could scarcely see that 
her heart was real. It was no mockery of 
sentiment, at any rate, such as he had 
studied at Lindenheim and elsewhere. It 
was new to him, and it moved him into 
beginning to understand. 

“You are a man; do you know what it 
is to hate a man? Or is it that only what 
women do? But—yes; I am tired of 
hating. I should like to see him die, and 
to know who killed him, and then to rest 
and have done. No; not what you think. 
I would not stab him or poison him—not 
at all. I would do to him what he has 
done to me; no more. If he has taken 
but one eye of me, I would not take his 
two.” She settled herself back into her 
seat, and went on with a sort of calm 
satisfaction. ‘I should like to make him 
feel what Art does mean, and what it is 
of cruelty. I should like to make him 
feel what a mother does, Gran Dio, when 
she is robbed of her heart and of her 
child, if a man can feel like that! I 
should like to make his god, his art, into 
a curse for him. I should like to pay back 
the sale-money at good interest. And 
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then I should like to do nothing more but 
find a little love—I know not what—when 
I have done with hating, for I should have 
no malice when I had done.” 

Walter kept himself busy at his easel. 
But there was one moment when he almost 
shuddered at a certain clear, cold, luxurious 
tone in which she dwelt on the idea of 
revenge, upon some unknown man, for 
some mysterious and unimaginable injury. 
And it was all the more impressive, because 
it seemed utterly removed from the hint 
of a suspicion on her part that her desire 
was evil. It was simply the eye-for-an- 
eye doctrine, preached by those of old 
time, and might have come down by 
inheritance to a Hebrew, had she not been 
—on the best of best authority—pure 
Italian. He did not know how to answer; 
he was beginning to find himself drawn 
into an unreclaimed region of human 
nature, such as few men find guides into. 

‘You see,” she went on, “it is hard to 
live without some things. I do not love, 
and if I do not hate I should die.” 

“T am afraid you have in some way 
suffered cruelly,” said Walter at last— 
stupidly enough; but then he was sud- 
denly forced into a strange country, and 
did not know his way. “ But cannot one 
not love without hating? ” 

“How do I know? Would you not 
hate one who i 

“Perhaps I could tell you, if I knew 
all.” 

“Oh, how would you know? You 
believe in Art—you,” she said, scornfully. 
“You think it is a great thing—how 
would you tell? You would be a prima 
donna—like me. I want to go out into 
the wide air. Do you think it pleases me, 
hating? Not at all. But one must live. 
We will go and see milord’s cucumbers.” 





They went; and found not only milord’s 
cucumbers, but milord. The contest was 
becoming exciting ; and Lord Quorne was 
seldom to be found more than half-a-yard 
from the frame. Long before she had 
reached them, Clari had become so gracious 
and radiant again that only Walter, who 
knew, could see a trace of any excitement 
in her. But he did see in her scarcely 
yet separated brows and a certain distant 
look in her eyes, what proved to him that 
what he had seen was, for once, no pass- 
ing mood. If it had been, every trace 
would have disappeared long before; in 
an instant, indeed. A minute’s continuance 
of an emotion, however slight the sign, 








was, so far as it went, a revelation of the 
real Clari. 

“Look there!” said Lord Quorne, with 
triumph. By-the-way, he had taken rather 
a fancy to Walter Gordon, who, though 
not given to watch these growths of nature, 
was able to take a sympathetic interest in 
any sort of contest; and, in short, gene- 
rally found himself agreeable to most 
people. “ Look there—it grows! Hinch- 
ford will win yet, Gordon—will win yet, 
mademoiselle. Gordon, does Lady Quorne 
want you to-morrow? No? That's well. 
You shall drive over with me to Deep- 
weald, if you’ve got nothing better to do.” 

“And my picture must wait,” said 
Clari, sweetly but reproachfully. 

“Tt must wait, mademoiselle,” said 
Walter. “I must think, before I begin, 
upon it all over again.” 








BY THE RIVERSIDE. 
ON AVON AND KENNET. 

A sincere admirer of the genius of 
Heine and of his sublimely simple idea of 
classification—the division of all things 
into those which could and those which 
could not be eaten, I commenced my 
wanderings on the globe with a strong 
determination to divide my attention im- 
partially between the two classes, the 
eatable and the uneatable. Thus, while I 
ascended the loftiest mountains and plunged 
into the deepest caverns, extracting plea- 
sure from forest and fountain, crevasse and 
coalpit, I failed not to assay the meat and 
drink of each country. At Gdittingen, 
celebrated as the immortal author just 
cited has it, “for its sausages and its 
university,” I devoted equal attention to 
each of those “ institutions;” at Mar- 
seilles I visited with like pleasure the busy 
port and that Retraite where they give you 
sea-urchins under the name of sea-chest- 
nuts, and such bourride and bouillabaisse 
as Terray’s tavern could never rival; at 
Aberdeen I admired the granite city and 
the speldring, a thirst-provoking fish of 
excellent savour, a prime “shoeing-horn”’ 
for good liquor; at Rome I revelled in 
the Coliseum and the Vatican, and eke 
in the flesh of the Lucanus aper; at Col- 
chester I found the Roman remains and 
the oysters equally attractive; in the Ber- 
nese Oberland I have eaten stewed chamois, 
tough but savoury, under the shadow of 
the Jungfrau. These are a few of my 
successful efforts, but I am compelled to 
add that my “ failures,” like Brummell’s, 
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have been many. The last blow was re- 
ceived a few months since. On a brisk 
spring morning, a choice specimen of 
weather, made up of wind, rain, dust, 
biting cold, and blinding glimpses of 
sunlight, I was passing down Bond-street 
when I perceived in Mr. Grove’s shop a 
magnificent salmon labelled ‘Christchurch, 
thirty pounds.” A bright thought flashed 
upon me. “TI will go,” I] murmured, “and 
beard the salmon”—this remark would 
have been better applied to the barbel— 
“in his favourite haunts.” On the next 
afternoon I found myself at Christchurch, 
at the head of Christchurch Harbour, and 
on the narrow point of land above the 
junction of Avon and Stour. There is an 
inn—lI beg pardon, hotel—at Christchurch, 
which is much visited by brethren of the 
rod, and is remarkable for its numerous 
stuffed birds and Gargantuan punch-bowls 
of blue and white, the pride of mine host ; 
who, albeit mayor of the town, is yet not 
swollen with pride, but a pleasant man, 
genial and conversational withal,a favourite 
with anglers, and not above smoking his 
pipe in his own parlour among the 
towns-folk, who regard his  oracular 
utterances with infinite reverence. An 
hotel-keeper who is also a mayor is 
calculated to inspire all but very ill-re- 
gulated minds with awe. It is a serious 
thing to reflect that if I were to object 
to my dinner or my bill I might be 
committed to a dungeon by mine host in 
his magisterial capacity, and that I am, 
for the time being, the captive of his bow 
and of his spear. But my terrors are pre- 
mature, for the jovial and rotund mayor 
of Christchurch is of another complexion 
from the continental mayors and inn- 
keepers whom I have chanced to encounter. 
He has but one fault, and that is due to 
the early season. Of course I demand 
salmon for dinner, and am told that 
none is to be had. I had seen Christ- 
church salmon sprawling in London with 
salmon from Tay and other rivers, and 
find myself, in the earliest of early salmon 
rivers, fishless ! 

Of all the instances of the forethought 
of the monks of old, Christchurch is 
perhaps the most remarkable. Pitched at 
the head of a fine harbour, on the very 
point of contact of the Avon and Stour, 
it once provided, and at certain seasons 
still provides, a choice supply of fish. 
The lordiy salmon, like some great argosy, 
speeds up the Avon, grandly passing by the 
natty little trout as creatures of little ac- 





count. Inthe forests of weeds whichcumber 
the course of the Stour, lurk mighty pike, 
ready to shoot out on their prey as occasion 
offers. In the ooze and slime of both 
rivers bask eels of astounding size and 
fatness—fit for the table of a great abbot. 
In the New Forest, hard by, dwelt—bnut, 
alas! dwell no longer—stags of ten, lusty 
boar, and other four-footed “ provant” 
for the refectory table. Thus the cowled 
dwellers at the abbey were well supplied 
for feast and fast days—especially the 
latter—and, from the elevated ground of 
their stronghold, could afford to despise 
the raids of inferior marauders. Their 
grand church survives to this day, and 
draws to the quiet little town to which it 
gives its name many pilgrims from Bourne- 
mouth, one of the saddest of watering- 
places. Like the French countess, I like 
“robust invalids,” the good people who go 
to Spa and Baden and enjoy themselves as 
much as they can. Bournemouth is made 
triste by the presence of hapless brethren 
and sisters, in whom the sword has worn 
the scabbard too sadly thin—whose un- 
naturally bright eyes and hollow cheeks 
scare the trifler by suggestions of his own 
fate, or that of his dearest ones. But 
Christchurch is delightful. When the 
wind is in the wrong quarter, or the tide 
is unfavourable, and the fish, from these 
and other causes—among which may be 
numbered what Artemus Ward called 
“pure cussidness”’—will not bite, then 
pensive strolls may be made in the abbey 
church, rich in monuments and legends. 
Architects and other artists may well 
pass a contemplative half-hour over the 
Salisbury chapel, as it is called—a bone 
of contention between the “lay impro- 
priator” and the churchwardens. Lord 
Malmesbury, it would seem, wished to “ap- 
propriate” (or “impropriate,” which is 
it?) the tomb of the last of the Planta- 
geneis—the famous Countess of Salisbury, 
who refused to be beheaded—as a mau- 
soleum for his own dead wife, and the 
churchwardens refused to sanction what 
they considered a desecration of a time- 
honoured monument. Whatever the merits 
of this abstruse legal controversy may be, 
the Salisbury chapel is beyond all price 
as a specimen of the very latest Gothic 
style—jast then impinged upon by the 
flowing forms of the Renaissance. As 
an example of a period of transition 
this monument is perhaps unique. In the 
clear-cut lines of the original form, and 
the rich efflorescence of the minor details, 
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one seems to see the bud of the modern 
world grafted on the trunk of the old. 
There is the old sturdy outline, but over 
this stern form runs riot the uncontrollable 
force, the wild and luxuriant fancy of 
youth. It is Tithonus crowned with roses 
by the Dawn, the stern Matterhorn gilded 
by the hne of summer, the skeleton of 
a dead world with the daisies of the 
new blossoming through the cavities of its 
skull. 

Other and more cheerful memorials of a 
bygone time are found in Christchurch. 
There is, or was—for I did not see it— 
the oaken beam which, by some confusion 
of mind on the part of the medixval work- 
men, was, when first fixed in its place, a foot 
too short, but was lengthened out by a 
miracle; and there is, sorely battered, the 
monument to Sir John Chydioke, slain in 
the Wars of the Roses. I am not aware 
that Sir John—whose effigy represents 
a gallant warrior—was remarkable for 
sanctity in his lifetime; but it is a fact— 
not speaking much for the common sense 
of mankind—that scrapings of his tomb 
were considered efficacious in divers serious 
maladies: a faith useful, perhaps, to Christ- 
church, but not calculated to perpetuate 
the glory of the sculptor. 

From Christchurch to Ringwood there 
is pleasant dawdling by Avonside, on the 
fringe of the New Forest, and rare good 
fishing too for those who know the right 
spots, for hardly a stream in England is 
more variously fishful than the Avon. 
Above Ringwood it is pleasant to diverge 
into easy-going happy Dorsetshire. In 
days gone by, it was the fashion to pity 
the lot of the Dorsetshire labourer ; but 
since I have made the acquaintance of 
that agriculturist, 1 am by no means dis- 
posed to expend any surplus sentiment 
upon him. I do not think he cares about it ; 
for he is a good fellow, and a vastly more 
shrewd, than some of those writers who 
think that the acme of human intelligence 
is to be found between Fleet-street and 
St. Giles’s, dream of. Earning not more 
than sixteen shillings per week, with a 
cottage standing him in two shillings, he 
hardly appears wealthy to the workers in 
metals who earn twice or three times as 
much. But he is—on many estates at 
least: notably on Lord Shaftesbury’s— 
quite as well lodged as his northern brother, 
and with his garden, and pigs, and glean- 
ing, and milk thrown in, is by no means 
badly off. He has less money to spend in 








beer than his analogue at Barnsley ; but 








he is none the worse for that. There 
is no denying the fact, however, that the 
Dorsetshire man has a wonderful capacity 
for malt liquor when he can get it, and 
by that sign may be known as a genuine 
Saxon. But he is gentle and kindly 
withal. The progress of modern enlighten- 
ment has not yet impelled him to be insolent 
to his employers, albeit these tax his 
patience severely at times. Great land- 
owners in Dorsetshire tell me that they 
are obliged to stand between the farmer 
and the labourer; that the farmer expects 
cottages to be built for his men, but not 
too many, lest he should be overpowered 
with poor’s rates. From the former point 
of view, this is not so unnatural as might 
be supposed, for the Dorsetshire labourer 
is only too apt to look upon parish relief, 
not as a desperate resource, but as a 
normal condition of existence. Perhaps 
the best type of labourer may be seen at 
Wimborne St. Giles, where Lord Shaftes- 
bury has tried every possible plan to goad 
his people out of their “ happy-go-lucky ” 
groove of life. Bat even there the curse 
of pauperism is ever present. The money 
made at harvest time is spent in beer, and 
the cottage-folk want help in winter. 
Dorsetshire Hodge, however, has a decided 
advantage at that season over the northern 
farmer, and, for that matter, the eastern. 
Bating what is required for cooking, his 
delicious climate spares him expenditure 
for fuel. On this point he is somewhat at 
issue with the Jaundowners. Determined 
that the reproach that farm-labourers are 
lodged no better than their masters’ pigs 
shall no longer be justified by facts, the 
great proprietors are carrying on a crusade 
against thatch. “I have not,” said one of 
these to the writer, “half-a-dozen thatched 
roofs left on my land. I grant you that 
thatch is picturesque; so is an Italian 
pifferaro or a Spanish beggar picturesque, 
but unsavoury. Thatch connotes vermin, 
dirt, and slovenliness, and I shall not 
rest till it is swept away.” Dorsetshire 
Hodge is quite shrewd enough to see what 
a good bargain he makes of the new- 
fangled cottages, and takes them as fast 
as they are finished; but now and then he 
displays a lingering affection for wattle- 
and-dab walls and thatched roofs, on 
account of theirwarmth. At Cranborne, the 
place from which the Marquis of Salis- 
bury takes his second title, as wobegone 
a spot as I ever saw, a large number of 
small proprietors set their faces against 
modern improvements, and stick to their 
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thatched houses like sturdy old Conserva- 
tives as they are. The manor-house here 
is a fine specimen of the transition stage of 
domestic architecture. The housekeeper 
shows me Queen Elizabeth’s saddle, and 
the bed in which that wandering sovereign 
slept, decked with much curious needle- 
work. I think I should like, for a change, 
to see a big country house in which Queen 
Elizabeth did not sleep. It would be a 
novelty. There are funny wicker helmets 
and quaint doublets preserved at Cran- 
borne, which were formerly worn by the 
watchers of the deer in Cranborne-chase, 
when, in the good old times, deer-stealing 
was a recognised and notdishonourable pro- 
fession. Desperate fights occurred from 
time to time, but these battles were re- 
garded rather in the light of local amuse- 
ments than as infringements of the law. 
Possibly Cranborne-chase was the last 
place where the quarter-staff lingered as 
a weapon of offence and defence—a fact 
which explains the wicker helmets and 
padded doublets of the rangers and their 
men. 


It is pleasant almost everywhere by | 


Avon-side—by lofty-spired Salisbury, and 
again above that quiet city towards Ames- 


bury through a charming valley, above | 


which rises the great rolling table-land 
of Salisbury Plain, with solitary Stone- 
henge frowning over the wavelets of 
pasture. Away over the Wans Dyke 
is the pretty Kennet. Alexander Pope 
was a good poet but a poor fisherman, for 
he speaks of the “‘ Kennet swift for silver 
eels renown’d ”—the piscatorial fame of 
that delightful stream being distinctly 
referable to its magnificent trout. Pro- 
bably Pope met the eels in a pie, and, his 
soul being glad within him, he blessed 
and immortalised those savoury fishes and 
the river they came from. Before joining 
the Thames the Kennet dawdles by some 
pleasant places by Hungerford and New- 
bury, famous for its battlefields, its martyrs, 
and for the great “Jack of Newbury,” 
who raised a hundred men to march to 
Flodden Field, and got the better of a 
match at hard words with Cardinal Wolsey. 


It is, however, with the upper Kennet | 


Valley that I am presently concerned 

with Ramsbury Manor, where Burdett lies 
buried, and where Tom Durfey, whose 
verses, like Pope’s, were in inverse ratio to 
his skill in fishing, “ angled for a trout the 
best of any man m England.” But there 
are memories of Kennet Vale of less merry 


margin of the troutful stream lies, em- 
bedded in woods, Littlecote House, the seat 
of the Pophams. 

In the Long Gallery hangs the picture of 
that Judge Popham who founded the 
fortunes of his family. He did not, 
however, build the fine old sixteenth-cen- 
tury mansion in the well-wooded park by 
the Kennet. That was the work of an older 
race than his—of a name which stains the 
history of Wiltshire, but shines brilliantly in 
the pages of Ruff’s Guide to the Turf. How 
many, I wonder, of the gallant soldiers 
who read the telegram posted in the camp 
before Sevastopol, containing these few 
words, ‘The Derby has been won by Wild 
Dayrell,” had the faintest idea of who the 
original Wild Dayrell had been? They 
knew, of course, all about the horse and 
his ancestry, his previous doings, and the 
convenient manner in which favourite after 
favourite came to grief, until the great 
race was made easy to the “handsomest 
and best-topped horse that ever won it.” 





They also knew that there were romantic 


| passages connected with him; that he 


was the first horse owned by Mr. Popham, 
and the only one, save an animal bought 
_to lead him in his gallops; and that he 
had been trained in no famous racing- 
stabie, but in his owner’s park at Little- 
cote. Few but Wiltshire men, how- 
ever, could at that time have known 
much about the man from whom he 
took his name, and whose history is 
pointed to by Sir Walter Scott in a note 
to Rokeby : 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun, 

No twilight paleness dims his ray. 

No midnight dews his wrath allay, 

With disk-like battle-target red, 

He rushes to his burning bed ; 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 

Then sinks at once, and all is night. 
Nothing can be better than this from the 
lips of a buccaneer retired from busi- 
ness. Bertram Risingham naturally em- 
ploys an image familiar to him during 
a great portion of his life, and employs 
it with vigour and truthfulness. The 
personage on whom his character is 
modelled was not quite of Risingham’s 
opinion, for to the boldness and wildness 
| of the wolf he united the cunning of the 
| fox. 
| For nearly three centuries the woods 
around Littlecote, the great bedroom in the 
| ancient mansion, and the stone stile near 
to it, have been haunted by a grim appari- 





| tion. Village gossips hesitate not to aflirm, 


key than that of Tom Durfey. By the that when the moon is at the full, those 
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who are courageous enough to watch the 
Darell-stile between eleven o’clock and | 


picture the future legal luminary ringing 
in the false dice, and Wild Darell standing 


midnight, will behold the vision of a} | by, ready, in case of dispute, to clap his 


cavalier of the Elizabethan period riding | 
desperately towards it; that as he nears 
the stile he will take hold of his horse and 
set him at it; but that just as the animal is 
about to take the easy leap, a ball of fire, 
bearing some resemblance to a child coiled 
up, will roll on the ground just before the 
obstacle; that the horse will swerve, pitch- 
ing the cavalier on to his head, and will 
then gallop off ridden by the fire-child who 
has caused this disaster. This has been 
seen of many hailing from Ramsbury, and 
eke from Hungerford, any time these three 
hundred years. It is a good, genuine 
ghost, probably the best article of the kind 
in the county of Wilts, and is backed by a 
tradition which, unlike most traditions, is 
supported by contemporary evidence of a 
remarkable kind. 

William Darell, son of Sir Edward 
Darell, Knight, seems to have been a repre- 
sentative fast man of the Elizabethan 
period, and in his peculiarly scampish 
youth forgathered with another mauvais 
sujet, afterwards the famous Judge Pop- 
ham. After the manner of Frangois Villon 
and his comrades of a century before, these 
worthies, when in their normal condition of 
impecuniosity, were, it is affirmed, wont to 
cut a purse or waylay an unhappy cit in 
the desola‘c fields of White Conduit or the 
dreary spots of the Bath-road. After a 
few years of this life, Popham, like a wise 
man, saw the error of his ways, and pursued 
with ardour the noble profession of the 
law, in which he ultimately attained the 
highest rank. Will Darell, on the oppo- 
site tack, comported himself so ill, as to 
merit the sobriquet of ‘‘ Wild Darell.” 
Whether he spent any part of his life on the 
Spanish Main is not clear, but that he was 
always in trouble is proved by numerous 
letters of his own brought to light within 
a few years. He was a terrible roysterer, 
this impecunious Mercutio. Always over 
head and ears in debt, he had a happy 
knack of qnarrelling with everybody but 
Popham, who, although living cleanly 
himself, never quite turned the cold 
shoulder on his ancient boon companion, 
nor forgot that they had emptied many 
a flagon at The Mermaid, that they 
had ruffled it in ‘ Paul’s,” swaggered 
at the ordinary, and, mayhap, played 

“gourd and fullom” on unsuspecting 








hand on his rapier, to swear that his friend 
is a gentleman of good estate, and then 
and there frighten the gull out of his wits. 
There are queer stories dug out of dry-as- 
dust chronicles of Darell’s ‘strange “ carry- 
ings on” after he came to his estate, a 
right goodly one as it was—to wit, the 
mansion and estate of Littlecote with seven 
manors, and three thousand four hundred 
acres of Jand, thirty farmhouses, twenty cot- 
tages, and thereunto three mills, with mes- 
suages and tenements appertaining. It is 
not easy to ascertain the precise condition of 
Darell’s balance-sheet when he inherited this 
fine property; but, as he was in difficulties 
shortly after, it is obvious that he must 
have post-obited, and sixty-per-cented, and 
bedevilled his property beforehand, for 
while owner of Littlecote he was per- 
petually short of money. His credit, too, 
was not very good, for he explains in a 
letter to a former creditor that he never 
had a loan of him save “upon a goode 
pawne of plate and not above three 
moneths or six.” Yet he was “ bien vu” 
by personages of distinction. There is 
still extant a correspondence of his with 
Sir Francis Walsingham touching the 
raising of troops in the county, the letters 
of Sir Francis being couched in the most 
courteous terms, and giving minute direc- 
tions as to the disposition of men and 
calivers, powder and bullets. Another 
person with whom his correspondence has a 
more suspicious air, was his cousin, Regi- 
nald Scriven, secretary to Lord Chancellor 
Bromley, in which he counsels the said 
Reginald to “ let fall in substance this ””— 
that he was possessed of a manor of the 
value of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he would make over the reversion of 
it to Bromley, who had married a kins- 
woman of his, on the sole condition that 
Bromley would be his “ good lord ”—in 
other words, take his part as a good patron 
in some trouble which was upon him. This 
letter, written in 1583, or six years before 
Wild Darell quitted this life, must have 
referred to something much more serious 
than an accusation of having been con- 
cerned in the murder of one Blount nearly 
ten years before, and could hardly refer to 
the divorce case in which he figured as a 
co-respondent in 1569-70. It was only 
during the recent battle of antiquarians 


wights, who could not keep their hands | over the Littlecote legend, that the identity 


from the dice-box. 


It is not difficult to | of the A. Hungerford ‘with Lady Ann 
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Hungerford was established. This same 
lady’s letters to her “dear Dorrell” are 
still at the Rolls Office, and their tenor 
would have put Barbara Villiers, Nell 
Gwyn, and Louise de Quérouailles to the 
blush. She expresses her undying affection 
in language which, despite its coarseness, 
is interesting from its very intensity. 
Some of these missives to her “dear 
Dorrell” seem to have been intercepted 
by her husband, Sir Walter Hungerford, 
of Farley Castle, who, after obtaining a 
divorce, lived peaceably, till 1695, the life 
of a county magnate. His wife, like other 
wild associates of Darell, made a good 
end. After her divorce, she retired to 
Louvain, where, in 1603, she died in the 
odour of sanctity, “fall of good works.” 
Long before this, Wild Darell died in 
the odour not of sanctity but of brim- 
stone, and was laid in the Darell aisle of 
Ramsbury church—that is to say, if his 
body were really buried at all, and not 
carried off by the devil, as was believed at 
Ramsbury and through the whole country- 
side. Dreadful rumours concerning him 
came into circulation about 1577; and, 
as far as can be ascertained, the story 
told over their firesides by the trembling 
villagers of Ramsbury was substantially 
that gathered by Lord Webb Seymour and 
told by him to Sir Walter Scott: One 
winter’s night the female doctor of Shef- 
ford, in Berkshire, was called up by two 
men, mounted and accoutred as servants 
of a good family. By the promise of a large 
bribe they induced the woman to render 
her services in secret to a gentlewoman in 
need of them. Attracted by the large 
earnest-money given her there and then, 
she consented to be blindfolded and lifted 
on horseback, when the party set off at a 
gallop, and rode on and on for many hours. 
At last she was lifted from the horse and 
walked along a little way-on the ground, 
and then up a number of steps. Feeling 
curious, the woman counted the steps, but 
could see nothing till, the bandage being 
removed from her eyes, she found herself 
in a grand state-bedchamber. In a bed 
with heavy curtains lay the lady who re- 
quired her services, closely masked, and 
by her side stood a gentleman, richly 
dressed and also masked, who, after giving 
her money and directions, left the room. 
Returning shortly afterwards, he enquired 
whether the child were a boy or a girl, 
and then seizing it, drew near to the great 
fireplace, in which an enormous fire was 
blazing, and threw the babe into the midst 


| of the flames. The woman was so horror- 
| struck that she grasped the rich curtains 
| to prevent herself from falling, and on 
| being blindfolded and reconducted home, 
| found a piece of the curtain in her hand. 
Terrified at the crime she had been 
| compelled to witness, she made a deposi- 
| tion before a magistrate. Littlecote, as 
| having the worst reputation of any house 
|in the country-side, was visited, the 
'number of stairs and the bedroom identi- 
fied, and conviction driven home by the 
piece which fitted into the curtains. Wild 
Darell was tried for murder at Salisbury 
before Judge Popham, and convicted, 
but saved by a nolie prosequi being entered 
for the Crown after the verdict. The price 
paid for this miscarriage of justice was the 
reversion of the Littlecote estate. Judge 
Popham had not long to wait for his 
reward. Darell, who was an excellent 
horseman, took to riding wildly about the 
country, as if endeavouring to escape some 
dreadful object. Tradition has it that, 
putting his horse at the low stone stile, not 
three feet in height, known as the Darell- 
stile to this day, an apparition of a child 
in a ball of fire caused the steed to swerve, 
and Darell, an excellent horseman, was 
thrown upon the stile, and there and then 
broke his neck. 

Until the publication of Rokeby, and 
of Aubrey’s memoir of Judge Popham in 
the Letters from the Bodleian, no printed 
account of the Littlecote tragedy had 
appeared. It would seem that Lord Webb 
Seymonr picked up the story in the neigh- 
bourhood where I have heard it myself in 
the form of a rude ballad, in which Dayrell, 
Darell, or Dorrell, is pronounced Durrel. 
The reply of Ramsbury to the sceptic is to 
point to the house and its occupation by 
Mr. Popham, to the Darell-stile, and the 
Darell-aisle in Ramsbury church, where 
no inscription or sculptured stone marks 
the place among his ancestors of the last 
of the Darells. 

It was hardly, however, to be supposed 
that a legend like this would not be 
attacked by the gentle antiquary ; for even 
Lord Campbell, although he tells the 
story, objects to it as compromising, on 
unsatisfactory evidence, the reputation of 
so illustrious a lawyer as Judge Popham. 
Several years ago the late Mr. C. E. Long 
made a gallant effort to reduce the story 
to the consistency of a myth. In some 
able papers in the Wilts Archaeological 
Magazine, he pointed out that, local tra- 
dition to the contrary notwithstanding, 
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Wild Darell died in his bed; that no record 
exists of his trial at Salisbury; that the 
supposed date of the murder, as established 
by a document presently to be cited, was 
ten or eleven years before Darell’s death; 
that Popham was not a judge at that 
time; that a nolle prosequi entered for 
the Crown after the verdict—a rare 
but not impossible course of procedure 
—would have been the act of the Attorney- 
General, not of the judge; and so forth. 
It was altogether a clever attempt to 
whitewash Wild Darell, but turned ont 
passing ill for his fame and that of Judge 
Popham. 

Among other papers discovered by Mr. 
Poulett Scrope and Sir Duffus Hardy is 
the original copy of the deposition made on 
her death-bed by Mrs. Barnes, of Great 
Shefford, before Mr. Anthony Bridges, 
justice of the peace, in which, saving the 
blindfolding— perhaps forgotten by the 
woman or omitted by Mr. Bridges—the 
counting of the stairs and the piece of 
the curtain, the main incidents of the 
popular version of the story are recited. 
Two or three extracts fram this remark- 
able document will show how very exactly 
the fireside story of Ramsbury corresponds 
with the formal deposition. 

Mrs. Barnes told, with much cir- 
cumlocution and repetition, how “ there 
came unto her house at Shefford two 
men, in manner like serving-men, in 
black frieze coats, saying they came in the 
name of Mistress Knyvett, wife to Sir 
Henry Knyvett, to bid her come to her. 
She departed in their company, and rode 
most of the night. Towards day, they 
brought her unto a fair house, and alighted 
her near the door of the house, at the 
which house one of those that brought her 
made some little noise.” 

To them came “a tall, slender gentle- 
man, having upon him a large gown of 
black velvet, and bringing a light with 
him, who so soon as she was entered into 
the said door made fast the same, and shut 
out those that brought her, and presently 
brought her upstairs into a fair and great 
chamber, being hanged all about with 
arras, in the which chamber was a chimney, 
and therein a great fire.” The gentleman 
in black velvet led her through two more 
chambers, in the last of which was a state 
bed, with the curtains closely drawn. In 
this was a lady “lying in gret state,” her 
face covered with “a vizor or a caul” 
(coif), and the gentleman promised Mrs. 
Barnes a great reward if the lady lived, 





but certain death if evil befell her. He 
then went into the outer chamber, whither 
presently came the nurse with the child 
wrapped in her apron, and showing it to 
the gentleman, asked him for “ provision 
of clothes to wrap it withal.” But he 
“incontinently brought ther to the fire- 
side, into the which fire he commanded her 
to cast the child, whereupon she kneeled 
down to him, desiring that he would not 
seek to destroy it, but rather give it to her, 
promising to keep it as her own, and be 
sworn never to disclose it; the which 
thing he would not yield unto, and 
forthwith the child was cast into the fire;” 
but, adds Mr. Bridges, who apparently 
took the deposition from the dying woman, 
and wrote it down afterwards from memory, 
“whether by him or her, or by them 
both, I do not perfectly remember ”—an 
admission of possible inaccuracy which 
speaks strongly in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the document. 

As this deposition was made eleven 
years before Darell’s death, there would 
be strong presumption that Mr. Bridges, 
with whom he was on friendly terms, took 
no action in the matter, were not another 
document in existence which proves that 
the country was ringing with the horrible 
accusation. A short time since Canon 
Jackson found, among the Marquis of 
Bath’s papers at Longleat, an original letter, 
written at the very time of Mrs. Barnes’s 
deposition, by Sir Henry Knyvett, of 
Charlton, to Sir John Thynne. 


“Sir Henry Kyrvert, tro Sm Joun 
THYNNE. 

““Sir—I besetch you lett me crave so 
much favor of you, as to procure your 
servant, Mr. Bonham, most effectually to 
examine his sister, touching her usage at 
Willm. Dorrells, the birth of her children, 
how many there were, and what became of 
them. She shall have no cawse of feare 
trulie to confess the uttermost; for I will 
defende her from all perill howe so ever 
the case fall owte. The brute (report) of 
the murder of one of them increaseth 
fowlely, and theare falleth owte such other 
heyghnous: matter against him, as will 
toch him to the quick. 

“From Charlton, this 11th of January, 
1578.—Your loving friend, 

“H. Kyyverr. 

“To the right worshipful and my very 
loving friend, Sir John Thynne, Knyght, 
geve this.” 

This letter adds “‘ damnable circumstan- 
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tiality”’ to the charge of murder, which 
must have been the trouble against which 
he sought the intercession of Lord Chan- 
cellor Bromley. Perhaps he obtained 
from his old friend Popham —for the 
price offered—the protection which his 
predecessor Bromley was chary of afford- 
ing him. At any rate, whether as blood- 
money or not, Littlecote passed into the 
possession of Popham, Darell not being 
legally “seised” of it at the time of his 
death. On the occurrence of that event 
on the Ist of October, 1589, Popham, to 
whom the reversion had previously been 
made over, instantly took possession of the 
whole of the estate, and of the title-deeds 
in the house at Littlecote, by the hand of 
his agent William Rede. Of this there is 
no manner of doubt. 


SUNFLOWERS. 


Tury blossom brightly, straight and tall, 
Against the mossy garden wall, 
Beneath the poplar-trees ; 
The sunbeams kiss each golden face, 
Their green leaves wave with airy grace, 
In fresh September’s breeze. 


On one fair dise of gold and brown, 
A purple butterfly lights down ; 
A sister-blossom yields 
Her honey store, content to be 
A late provider for the bee, 
Flown here from clover fields. 


Each dawning day, when climbs the sun, 

And steadfast till his course is run, 
These royal blossoms raise 

Their grand, wide-opened, golden eyes, 

To watch his journey through the skies, 
Undaunted by his blaze. 


The butterfly may sleep or soar, 

The bee may steal their honey store, 
Bat still the flowers gaze on, 

With burning looks of changeless love, 

Toward the day-god, high above, 
Until the day is gone. 


Fair maid beside the garden wall! 

Thy lithe form copies, straight and tall, 
The sunflower’s stately grace : 

The golden tresses of thine hair, 

Like sunflower-rays do weave a fair 
Bright halo round thy face. 

And through their shadows looking down, 

We find thine eyes of softest brown 
Like sunflower-centres are ; 

We watch thee standing in the bloom, 

The God-given sunflower of our home, 
Yet meek as evening’s star ! 

Ah, watching thus, high thoughts arise, 

Deep thoughts, that fill our time-worn eyes 
With fearful, hopeful tears. 

God give thee sunshine on thy way! 

God crown thy happy summer day 
With peaceful autumn years! 


In due time coming, on thy breast 

Love’s purple butterfly may rest, 
And nestle close to thee ; 

And ere thy summer-time is o’er, 

Thy sweetness may yield honey store, 
For life’s brown working-bee. 








But evermore, though love should come 

And fold his pinions in thine home, 
Lift thy calm gaze above! 

Mark thou the sunflower’s constant eye, 

And follow through life’s changing sky, 
The sun of faith and love. 





UNLIMITED LOU’. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


Was it really at Stafford House that Lon’ 
had met the handsome young Spaniard, 
whose beautiful dark eyes had been bent 
with such deep but respectful admiration 
upon her majestic form, as he leaned 
against the imitation marble pillar on 
the opposite side of the room? Lou’s 
memory was really so treacherous—and 
the young man seemed so certain about 
it—was so pleasantly incredulous as to 
any possibility of mistake with regard 
to the scene of such a never-to-be-for- 
gotten incident. Of course, it must have 
been at Stafford House. And the dear 
duchess—— But there! monsieur—yes, 
of course, Monsieur Quiensabe—would 
understand how difficult it was, moving as 
Lou’ moved in the vortex of fashion. So 
many changes, you know ; different places, 
new faces, and all that. 

M. Quiensabe understood perfectly. Did 
not he too live in the same bewildering 
whirl? And besides—it was different. 
An insignificant individual like himself 
might well be forgotten or overlooked. 
Whereas 

What a very appreciative race these 
foreigners are! And with what delicacy 
they can express their appreciation. Such 
eyes, too! And such a lovely moustache; 
and oh, such exquisite little tiny patent- 
leather boots! Lon’ did so admire a nice 
small foot—in a man. 

Would she honour M. Quiensabe with 
her hand for the remainder of the dance ? 
Yes, that she would. She did not often 
stand up, M. Quiensabe would understand. 
So very mixed, you know, these public 





dances. But with a friend of the dear 
marchi—duchess! That was quite dif- 
ferent. 


That was, indeed, a night of triumph 
for Louisa. It was not merely a quadrille 
through which her new partner had the 
honour of piloting her. By-and-by, as the 
short evening drew to a close—they do 
not dance after eleven o’clock at Kleine- 
Fussbad, where even the tables only remain 
open till half-past—M. Quiensabesuggested 
a brief visit to the refreshment-room, 
where Lou’, never backward in accepting 
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a suggestion of that kind, made serious 
havoc among the cold fowls and ga- 
lantines, and lent no despicable aid to- 
wards the demolition of a foaming flask of 
Roederer’s carte blanche. When they 
returned to the ball-room the violins were 
just breaking into The Blue Danube. 

“* Mademoiselle waltzes ? ” 

“Oh, monsieur, really I 

But M. Quiensabe was certain that 
mademoiselle must needs waltz, and waltz 
admirably. M. Quiensabe was as sure of 
mademoiselle’s dancing as of having met 
her at Stafford House. 

And on the whole the result, perhaps, 
was less disastrous than might have been 
anticipated. Perhaps the slight irregu- 
larity of measure which, despite the heroic 
efforts of the conductor, whose back was 
fortunately towards the waltzers, resulted 
from the desperate but wholly unsuccessful 
struggles of the wind instruments to 
preserve that gravity of demeanour so 
indispensably necessary for the production 
of coherent melody from wood or brass, 
may have had some effect in clearing the 
course for the performance. It is difficult 
to dance comfortably in time when flute 
and piccolo are constantly introducing ad- 
libitum little trills in and out of season; 
when the ophicleide groans and gurglesirre- 
sponsibly at places not set down for it; or 
the cornet-a-pistons breaks all at once into 
a wild shriek of discordant triumph right 
in the middle of a bar. Poor Herr Tonart 
thought his musicians had gone suddenly 
mad, and smote his desk with his con- 
ducting-stick and stamped his angry foot 
in vain endeavours to beat out the time. 
The majority of the company recognised 
quickly enough the true state of the 
case, and left the floor to Lou’ and her 
daring partner, who worked their way 
steadily on, gyrating from end to end of 
the apartment; slowly, indeed, but with 
a momentum which those only could 
fully appreciate by whom its weight was 
felt. Little Mrs. Mynniver—gliding along, 
of course, with her fair curls floating on 
the shoulder of the youngest English lad 
in the company—came in an unguarded 
moment across Lou’s path, and was forth- 
with shot, by what her young monkey 
of a partner called “a straight drive for 
four,” right on to one of the settees that 
lined the wall. One of the pretty white 
shoulders got an ugly bruise, and poor 
little Mrs. Mynniver, not at all consoled 
in her trouble by the ludicrous aspect 
under which her reckless young cavalier 
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persisted in regarding the contretemps, 
danced no more that evening. Lou’ sailed 
away undisturbed and unconscious, her 
every energy absorbed in the serious task 
of holding on. 

Suddenly Louisa gave a great hop, 
followed by a little cry, and clung to her 
partner with so serious an addition of 
weight as very nearly proved too much 
for his already seriously-taxed strength. 
With a supreme effort he managed to keep 
his feet, and the next moment Lou’ was 
seated on the sofa, hot, breathless and— 
barefoot. 

Poor Lou’! To be thus cut short in 
the very moment of supremest bliss. She 
could have found it in her heart to kick, 
into the very middle of the apartment, 
the treacherous big kid slipper whose over- 
burthened sole now hung flapping from 
her heel by a single sandal. Only the 
cold touch of the polished oak floor 
reminded her that the integrity of her 
inner foot coverings was anything but 
irreproachable, and warned her against 
drawing attention to their defects. 

It was nothing, she said. She must 
have trodden upon a loose board or some- 
thing, and turned her ankle a little; but 
she was in no pain. If M. Quiensabe 
would only be kind enough to procure a 
droschky for her. 

She would have got off in perfect 
safety had that miserable single sandal 
held but half-a-minute longer. As it 
was M. Quiensabe, returning from hand- 
ing her tenderly into her droschky, found 
his friend, Count Carambole, glass in eye, 
in the middle of the hall, intently study- 
ing a portentous object lying there alone, 
gigantic, black, on the variegated flags. 

It needed no words to explain to 
Quiensabe the direction of his friend’s 
thoughts. 

“Eh bien?” he demanded. “ Q’en 
penses-tu P ” 

“Mon dieu!” replied the other with a 
shrug, “‘ c’est clair.” 

“ Je le crois bien. Noir—impair 

* Et passe!” 

“ Parbleu ! ” 

And the two worthies hurried off, to try 
their fortune on the indications afforded 
by Lou’s lost sole. 

That, however, did not prevent M. Quien- 
sabe from calling, next day, to enquire 
after the strained foot. Lou’ had been 
on the watch ever since breakfast, now 
peeping modestly from behind the curtain, 
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the narrow window would permit of her | one sultry afternoon, young Mordant burst 

broad shoulders, right out into the street | into the Spielsaal with au impetuosity 

in her anxiety for his coming. | which sorely scandalised the grave chef- 
At last he came, and as the dapper little | de-parti. 

boots made their way—not without more| “Here, I say, you fellows! Come along! 

than one sotto voce ‘ Carajo!” on the part | Here’s such a lark!” 

of their wearer—up the steep and many| “ Beoff, you confounded youngmonkey,” 






















stairs, Lon’s heart beat high with prond 





growled Sir Harry, deep in an exciting 


and hopeful anticipation. It beat more | series; “they’vye no business to let boys 


highly yet when, “of his own accord!” 
the wearer of the dapper boots and fasci- 
nating smile besonght of her the privilege 
of escorting her at that afternoon’s music ; 
and actually paraded her up and down the 
terrace for the entire hour and a half, 
the wonder and admiration of the whole 
society of Kleine-Fussbad. 

And so for nearly a week things went 
on, and every day Loun’s heart beat higher, 
and her mighty foot paced the terrace with 
@ prouder tread, by the side of her daily 
more and more devoted cavalier. Soon 
their stroll began to take a wider range. 
There was no greater stickler for the pro- 
prieties than Louisa Abbott, no one more 
easily shocked by any attempt, on the part 
of the junior members of society, to escape 
for a time from that strict chaperonage, 
which alone can divest the association of 
young people of opposite sexes of its 
innately objectionable character. But cir- 
cumstances, as we all know, alter cases. 
And with a friend of the dear duchess too! 
Lou’ was quite satisfied by this time that 
the duchess of—let us see, not Stafford, is 
it? How unlucky that that tiresome 
peerage was left behind! But never mind 
—the dear duchess had personally com- 
mended M. Quiensabe to her especial 
confidence as a cavalier altogether sans 
reproche. 

So Lou’ made but a very faint and brief 
resistance to M. Quiensabe’s proposal for 
a stroll in the pleasant and lonely woods 
that stretched away at the back of the 
Kursaal, or even to a téte-a-téte excursion 
to the ruins of Schwindelbach, a dozen 
miles off, in the solitary available pony- 
carriage of the place. 

Indeed by this time it was looked upon 
by all Kleine-Fussbad as a settled thing. 
Of the fact of his devotion there could be 
no doubt ; and Lon’, whose hopes had been 
by this time worked up toa state of ab- 
solute fever, felt as though the week-old 
courtship had been going on for months 
at least, and languished for the hour when 
her too diffident lover should muster up 
courage to speak. 

Such was the position of affairs when, 


like you into the place; no business at 
all, begad !” 

Irreverent Jack made a face and turned 
upon me. 

“Come along, you,” he cried, seizing 
me by the sleeve, and jerking a little pack 
of cards, with whichI was busily elaborating 
anew development of my system, out of 
my hand on to the floor. ‘ Never mind 
those things. They keep a fellow in 
cotton calves, you know, on purpose to 
pick things up.” 

“ Confound you, Jack!” I begin in my 
turn. But Jack is not to be confounded. 

“Come now,” he cries, “you weren’t 
playing, and it’s ever so much better fun 
than this rotten old table.” So as Jack 
and I are really great friends, and as he 
has at all events effectually scattered my 
combinations for that time, I yield with as 
good a grace as I can muster, and depart 
with my young friend, just in time to 
escape the approaching chef-de-parti and 
save Jack the ignominy of expulsion. 

“What is it, boy? Where are you 
going to take me?” I ask, as we regain 
the terrace. But Jack will not tell—only 
drags me on the faster towards the un- 
frequented part of the garden at the back 
of the Kursaal; arrived at which he draws 
me, with many injunctions to the pro- 
foundest silence, off the path on to the thick 
soft grass, till I find myself at length 
snugly ensconced among the bushes which 
shelter the back of the sequestered seat. 

Decidedly your schoolboy has a code of 
honour of his own. The truth of the 
proposition is brought home to me with 
most unsatisfactory force, as I suddenly 
find me in the position of a very deliberate 
eavesdropper. 

*You young rascal!” I exclaim below 
my breath. And then for a moment or 
two I give my mind to the consideration 
of what is best to be done. Remain there 
and listen I clearly cannot. Almost equally 
clear, upon very brief reflection, is the 
impossibility of giving any warning of our 
presence without being ivfallibly detected 
in a situation which could not possibly be 
accounted for in any honourable fashion. 
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Clearly the only plan is to beat a retreat 
again as “softly and suddenly” as we 
may, ard accordingly I, in my turn, seize 
Master Jack by the collar, and whisper 
persuasively, “Come away, you young 
scamp, directly.” 

Bat Master Jack has not the least idea 
of coming away; on the contrary, sticks 
his tongue in his cheek, and resists vigor- 
ously. Anything like a struggle and we 
are betrayed. Master Jack must be left 
to his own devices. So, loosening my hold 
upon his collar, and shaking my fist at 
him in a perfectly impotent denunciation 
of his conduct, which arouses that young 
gentleman’s glee, and very nearly re- 
sults in a catastrophe, I watch my oppor- 
tunity and steal away, happily undetected. 

Meanwhile, however, the conversation 
upon the other side of the bushes has 
been progressing. 

“You've used me very badly, monsieur,” 
poor Lou’ was saying, as I just realised 
the situation, and a huge sob had empha- 
sised the reproach. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” replied Quiensabe, 
with a sigh which, if not quite so vast, 
was almost as profound, “ah, mademoi- 
selle, and do not I too suffer?” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense!” returned 
the weeping damsel, her wrath evidently 
for the moment getting the better of her 
emotion ; “I don’t believe you care for me 
one bit.” 

“* Mademoiselle !” 

“Oh, it’s all very fine turning up your 
eyes and—and—— There, go away, do. 
I hate the very sight of you.” 

“T go, mademoiselle. Adieu for ever!” 

But Lou’, it seemed, could not after all 
so easily part with her faithless lover. 

“Stop!” she cried; and M. Quiensabe 
stopped with as much promptitude as 
though he really had never thought of 
going. “Oh! monsieur—monsieur—Al- 
phonse! Do youreally—really—loveme?” 

‘“* Mademoiselle ! ” answered Alphonse in 
his most thrilling tones, ‘can you ask 
me?” 

“And you really think if you had this 
money you could——” 

“Ah, mademoiselle—Louise! May I 
say Louise? Why tantalise your distracted 
Alphonse with the thought? If I had it! 
Wby now is the very opportunity I have 
so long sought. Since yesterday morning 
there has not come a zero—not one. If I 
had the money now—not six months hence, 
when I shall be count and rich—ah! yes, 
rich to millions—when it is too late—but 





now, here, to lay on this table—this even- 
ing—ah! mon dien! then—then——” 

Shall I confess that, for the moment, I 
could almost have found it in my heart to 
wish that my own code of honour were 
framed on the easy lines which bounded 
Master Jack’s? But virtue prevailed. 
The last words I heard as I stole cau- 
tiously from my unintentional ambush, 
were : 

“But, monsieur, it is such a heap of 
money!” And so I left the interesting 
struggle between love and prudence still 
undecided in Lou’s maiden breast, and 
returned to my interrupted calculations 
at the Kursaal. 

I was not, however, to remain long in 
doubt as to its issue. On my way home 
that evening to the table d’héte I called in 
at the solitary local jeweller’s, for a pencil- 
case I had left to be mended. 

“See then, monsieur!” exclaimed that 
too-persuasive individual as I entered the 
shop. “If monsieur desires to lay out 
some portion of his benefice in a cadeau 
that shall be truly worthy even of the 
beauty of madame, behold it here.” 

And M. Quincaille holds out to me an 
old morocco case, which he opens and 
submits triumphantly for my inspection. 

Lou’s “ pearls!” 


That evening I had a call to make on 
my way to the Kursaal. My road lay 
through the Dreckstrasse, and as I passed 
I glanced up at the well-known window. 
A dim light burned in the room, and a 
vast shadow passed restlessly backwards 
and forwards, across the yellow screen 
which served for a blind. As I looked it 
stopped ; the screen was pulled hastily on 
one side, and Lou’s head appeared. 

“Monsieur! is it you—Alphonse ?” 

“Good night, Miss Abbott!” I replied, 
and the head vanished swiftly without a 
word. 

It was late before I finally reached the 
Kursaal, for the friend on whom I was 
calling had an uncle leaving for England 
by the night mail, and I walked up to the 
station with them to see him off. As the 
train moved out of the station, I half 
fancied I recognised a face that peered 
for a moment from one of the first-class 
carriage windows; but Harry Golding, 
having discharged his mission, was eager 
to be off to have a fling at the black and 
rec ; so without further thought I followed 
him promptly into the nearest droschky, 
and we rattled off to the Kursaal. 
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The window in the Dreckstrasse was 
dark as we passed it this time, but on the 
terrace was a tall, dark figure pacing to 
and fro, and every now and then stopping 
a moment to gaze eagerly into the face of 
some departing gambler as he passed 
down the steps on his way home. It fell 
back into the shadow as our carriage drew 
up, but, as I entered the hall, I looked back, 
and saw it again flit past, while the light 
of the lamps fell upon a broad white face 
which seemed, if possible, more sallow and 
less lovely even than usual. 

Within the play-room there was rather 
more than the customary crowd. Some- 
one had been playing high and successfully, 
and round the end of the roulette-table 
was gathered a little mob of spectators, 
watching his play with admiring, not to 
say envious eyes. AsI approached, I saw 
the broad white face peering in through 
one of the lower panes. But the throng 
round the table quite prevented anything 
from being seen; and with a look of angry 
impatience it vanished once more. 

** Messieurs ! faites le jeu.” 

The game proceeds. The successful 
player—a tall broad-shouldered. English- 
man with a blonde beard and a pleasant 
smile, who has evidently never played 
before—throws his notes and his rouleaux 
here and there at random or caprice, and 
langhs joyously as he rakes in with firm 
but by no means dextrous hand the gairs 
that seem to follow as a matter of course, 
place his stake where he may. Half-a- 
dozen knowing punters back the new 
player’s luck to the full extent of their 
available resources, and profit accordingly. 
The president of the administration, await- 
ing the moment when the conclusion of the 
“trois derniérs coups” shall call upon him 
to superintend the calculation of profit and 
loss for the day, casts somewhat anxious 
glances at the clock, as he watches the 
latter mounting up with such terrible 
swiftness. The employés are raking in 
and counting out at their topmost speed, 
and the whole busy but silent scene enact- 
ing with even more than its usual absorb- 
ing energy, when suddenly a tall figure, 
never before seen in that unhallowed 
apartment, though familiar enough to 
everyone there, comes striding in, and 
makes its way up to the table. 

For a moment even the employés them- 
selves look up from their monotonous 
occupation, and a significant glance passes 
from one to another among them. Kleine- 
Fussbad isa small place, and its limited 





current of news circulates fast. Moreover, 
the staff of the tables is recruited entirely 
from the ranks of the local tradespeople— 
or, to speak perhaps more correctly, the 
trade of Kleine-Fussbad is altogether in 
the hands of the Messieurs de la Roulette, 
&c., who eke out the more than modest 
pittance of their calling by supplying 
boots, gloves, wood-carvings, small articles 
of jewellery, and huge china pipes, to such 
as have money to spare for these trifles. 

It was the jeweller who had that very 
evening offered me Lou’s pearls, who was 
at this moment on duty in the temporary 
absence of the regular chef-de-parti, and 
to him the bewildered damsel, after a 
startled glance round the table, addressed 
herself. 

* Oh est mossiou ?” 

** Monsieur ?” replied the high 
jeweller, with a polite shrug of interro- 
gation. 

“Vous savvy biang qui je voux dire,” 
answered Lon’, whose French was, on the 
whole, more voluble than correct. ‘ Mos- 
siou Quiensabe—ou estil? Dites moa toot 
sweete ? ” 

But M. Quincaille was unable to afford 
the desired information. M. Quiensabe 
was not in the room—that mademoiselle 





‘could see for herself—nor had he been 


there that evening. 

“Vous montay!” cried Lou’, a cold per- 
spiration breaking out visibly on her pale 
face. ‘ Mossiou came here to play at nine 
o'clock.” 

But M. Quincaille still shrugged, and 
shook his head. He was desolated to be 
forced to contradict mademoiselle, but he 
had himself never left the salle since eight 
hours, and monsieur had decidedly not 
entered. 

Suddenly the thought occurred to me of 
the face I had seen in the railway carriage. 
I knew now whose face it was. 

“T can tell you where M. Quiensabe is, 
Miss Abbott,” I said. ‘* We saw him leave 
by the Frankfurt express at half-past 
nine.” 

Poor Lou’ stared at me for a moment 
with the small round eyes opened to their 
utmost extent, and the big mouth gasping 
like the mouth of a stranded fish. Then, 
suddenly, with a sort of cry, she turned 
swiftly round upon the unsuspecting 
M. Quincaille, who was exchanging at 
that moment a half-smile of appreciation 
with his next-door neighbour in the in- 
spector’s high chair on the other side of 
the table. 
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“* My pearls! Give me back my pearls!” 
she cried, and seizing the poor little man 
by the throat with her powerful hands, 
she shook him as though she thought he 
had swallowed the missing jewels, and had 
a mind to shake them up again. 

It was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that the unfortunate jeweller, half 
strangled and panting with rage and 
fright, was rescued from her clutches; 
and then Lou’ went off into a fit of 
screaming hysterics, in the midst of which 
she was at length carried bodily off by the 
combined exertions of six stalwart footmen, 
and the interrupted play was resumed. 

The next morning a stern and tightly- 
buttoned official arrived in the Dreck- 
strasse, armed with a polite invitation to 
the Fraulein Abbott, of England, to change 
her residence to some other town. But 
he was too late; Lou’ had already departed. 
She had not much packing to do—less 
now, indeed, than ever, for not only the 
pearls but even the silver teapot, and 
cream-jug, and spoons had all found their 
way into the hands of M. Quincaille to 
supply the funds for that infallible mar- 
tingale which, after all, as it appeared, 
M. Quiensabe had forgotten to play before 
he started. By the very first train that 
morning Lon’ was en route. Whither 
she went, or what has become of her, lam 
not in a position to say. My private 
opinion is that she is still chasing her 
fugitive lover. Should she ever catch him, 
I think we shall be pretty sure to hear of it. 

I know what has become of “ her pearls ” 
though, for I saw little Mrs. Mynniver 
wearing them only the other night. 





BOWMEN AND BOWWOMEN. 


Is archery only a languid survival of 
the picturesque past, or can it honestly be 
described as a vigorous institution in the 
present? Fifteen or twenty years ago it 
seemed to have a flourishing and eventful 
future. New toxophilite societies sprang 
up in all parts of England; old and de- 
cayed associations experienced a fashion- 
able renaissance; purveyors of bows, 
arrows, and ail the appurtenances thereto 
appertaining began to do a very brisk 
business. The annual meetings of the 
Grand National were events in social his- 
tory, and the provincial capitals which 
that corporation of bowmen and bow- 
women deigned to visit, year after year, 
duly appreciated the honour bestowed 
upon them. But archery was not destined 








to enjoy its popularity without challenge 
or competition. Croquet sprang up. 
Lawns, smooth as billiard-tables, became 
the fashion of the day, and the click 
of the boxwood balls was loud in the 
land. Yet croquet did not, after all, very 
seriously interfere with archery. The 
votaries of the two pursuits moved in dif- 
ferent planes; and, as for its relations to 
archery, croquet was only a popularised 
edition of the good old English game of 
bowls. In the last two or three years 
croquet and archery have had to encounter 
one and the same rival. Croquet may be 
said to have already disappeared before it. 
Archery contrives to hold its own, or if it 
has lost something of its popularity and 
prestige, still exists as a national institu- 
tion. The name of this rival is lawn-tennis 
—quite the most successful pastime which 
recent years have seen. 

The truth is that what is pre-eminently 
the spirit of toxophilism is essentially 
different from what must be recognised as 
the spirit of the age. There is an absence 
of excitement about the pastime, save to 
those who have acquired much love for, 
and not a little proficiency in it, which ill 
accords with modern taste. As an oppor- 
tunity for flirtation it is inferior to croquet; 
as an exercising game it is not to be com- 
pared to lawn tennis. It is essentially the 
pursuit of the middle-aged ; of the placid 
disposition, which finds its delight in small 
things; of the meditative mind; of the 
philosopher of the peripatetic school. It 
bears the same relation to more active 
sports that angling does to hunting. It re- 
quires a patience and an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, as well as a power of being 
satisfied with small results, which is very 
rare at the present day. An indifference 
to failure, and steady perseverance, are 
indispensable requisites to the disciple 
of Ascham. 

An archery meeting is a picturesque 
spectacle enough, but it is devoid of 
that sound and excitement which abound 
at the féte champétre where lawn-tennis 
is the pastime of the hour. The targets 
are pitched in a pleasant meadow, under 
the shadow of some northern mountain, 
or, it may be, with the breezes sweeping 
over it, fresh and pure from some western 
sea. The occasion, let us suppose, is not 
that of a special prize day, but of an 
ordinary weekly meeting. There is no 
hum of talk in the air, but the spirit of 
criticism and competition is abroad. The 
toxophilites, one after another, take their 
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place at the point where they shoot, and 
make their aim at the opposite target. 
The only sound is the welcome, delicate 
thud of the arrow as it hits the mark, 
and, piercing the painted canvas, buries 
its point in the straw. When the bow- 
men have finished the bowwomen advance, 
and when the contingent apportioned to 
each target has discharged its quota of 
arrows there is a murmur of rustling 
dresses and of various talk, as the com- 
pany en masse progresses to take its stand 
at the opposite targets, and there to 
examine the results of each one’s prowess. 
This latter is a business requiring the 
greatest nicety, and quite sure not to be 
conducted without some difference of 
opinion, and it may be acrimony. The 
marker is called upon to decide whether 
an arrow, which has impinged upon the 
target on the border line of red and gold, 
entitles its proprietor to claim the superior 
colour. He, or she, is entreated with 
much importunity to be guilty of no 
errors of omission or commission in credit- 
ing competitcrs with shots; and well will 
it be if, when the shooting of the day is 
over, and the final declaration of the score 
announced, the archers find that the account 
kept by this same marker tallies exactly 
with that which they have kept themselves. 

When the Archery Club holds its annual 
gala-day there is more in the way of variety 
and fun. Prizes of all kinds are to be 
shot for, and the neighbourhood is en 
féte. The spectators, who, on ordinary 
practice days, are mostly limited to the 
mothers and duennas of the young ladies, 
comprise representatives of the county 
families and the most considerable of the 
townfolk. Diana has donned the new 
uniform of the club—a white dress with 
green trimmings. As the hour of lunch 
draws on, a dense belt of onlookers girds 
the shooters on every side. Beyond are 
the carriages, the tents of various sizes; 
the pavilion yonder is the clubhouse, and 
there the midday meal is served. When 
the labours of the day are done there 
ensues a momentous interval. The scores 
are being made up. Presently a gentle- 
man, the honorary secretary, who is in all 
probability a clergyman, is seen to emerge 
from the solitude in which he has _per- 
formed his calculations. At once he be- 
comes the centre of an expectant throng. 
There is much suspense and just a little 
heart-burning. The distribution of prizes 
follows; next comes a space allotted for 
dinner, or rather for the meal known as 
high tea, and “the day’s proceedings,” to 





use the language of the report in the local 
newspapers, “ terminated with a dance, 
which the votaries of Terpsichore greatly 
enjoyed.” 

The character of these bow-meetings 
varies as much as the individual science 
displayed at them; but where once an 
archery-club has been organised, even in 
a neighbourhood where the pastime has 
been hitherto unknown, it is astonishing 
how soon it is conducted in a real business- 
like spirit. The chief mover in the matter 
is most likely the clergyman already men- 
tioned. Perhaps he is an old Wykehamist, 
and acquired a knowledge of archery 
in the gardens of New College; perhaps 
he is a late importation from some parish 
of Devon, or Warwick, or Yorkshire, which 
is also a capital of toxophilism. The 
ecclesiastic is very frequently an eminent 
expert with the bow. He has also a 
reputation as a humorist, and “ between 
the ends,” when the toxophilite host is 
passing and repassing to and from the 
targets, his jokes and facetie excite a 
ripple of laughter, which is felt as a relief 
from the “rigour of the game.” He is 
generally a beneficed divine, and, as often 
as not, a diocesan inspector of schools. 
He has no very strongly-pronounced 
theological views, but generally believes 
in the doctrine of good-fellowship, and 
thinks that it is not the least part of his 
duty to bring his flock agreeably together 
on social and secular occasions. He is 
upwards of fifty years of age, and is the 
father of a daughter who is the lady- 
paramount of the society. His style of 
shooting, which is worth a moment's 
glance, in order that it may serve as a 
standard of comparison for others, is as 
cheery and genial as his social bearing and 
conversation. The reverend gentleman is 
a remarkably good shot, seldom failing to 
get two arrows out of three into the target. 
But he does it all in so easy and careless a 
style that he conveys the impression of 
one who succeeds by accident. His attitude 
in shooting is not elegant, and his manner 
is pronounced by experts to be irredeemably 
bad. He is rather round-shouldered, and, 
when he is taking aim, he seems to have 
no neck to speak of. Yet somehow he 
contrives to give an uncommonly good 
account of himself; and the half-pay 
officers and professional gentlemen, who 
are his rivals, wonder what is the secret 
of his power. 

The cleric has just scored a bull’s-eye 
with his last arrow, and we look to see 
what sort of a man is his successor. A 
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dignified gentleman this, with a pleasant, 
placid smile, well-chiselled features, and 
an exceedingly quiet manner. He has only 
settled in the neighbourhood recently, and 
his antecedents are somewhat of a mystery. 
His life is that of a recluse, and there is a 
vague sort of impression that he has never 
recovered from some unfortunate attach- 
ment formed early in life, and that he is 
now consoling himself with the studies and 
occupations of a medieval alchemist. He 
talks little. His manner is courteous and 
well-bred, and his conversation pithy and 
pertinent. But there is an absence of any- 
thing like cordiality in the relations which 
exist between him and the rest of the com- 
pany. He is a homme incompris, the local 
Sphinx, whose solution is the despair of 
the neighbourhood. 

There are other types in ourarchery-field, 
which must not be overlooked, of the clerical 
variety, both like and unlike the active, 
brisk, good-natured honorary secretary at 
whom we first glanced. There is a gentle- 
man yonder, a clergyman of the old school, 
belonging to a species that is almost ex- 
tinct in these realms. He is astrong Church- 
man of the approved constitutional order, 
supremely intolerant of the opinion of 
others, yet good-hearted, tender, true. He 
believes, in his secret soul, that no quarter 
can be given to those who differ from any 
of his views in matters appertaining to 
Church or State. He thinks that Radi- 
calism is the source of all mischief, social, 
political, and moral. He is honestly per- 
suaded that Dissenters are schismatics of 
the most dangerous description, and that 
the temples in which they worship are hot- 
beds of national disaffection. But his life 
is better than his creed, and his dogmatic 
rigidity is only a speculative peculiarity, 
which does not find expression in outward 
acts. His costame has little priestly about 
it—a swallow-tail coat of archaic cut, gray 
waistcoat and trousers, black tie, and a 
knowing little cap of Lincoln green on his 
brow. He is an enthusiast in the sport of 
archery to the backbone. He admires it 
because it is of ancient origin. He is per- 
suaded that the secret of the successful 
practice of the art has been in great measure 
lost. He is a fair shot himself, but he 
does not shoot quite as frequently now as 
formerly. He has tried a few rounds 
to-day, but at the present moment he is a 
critic and spectator only. Look at him, 
for he is worthy of study. He is ready to 
explain to anyone, lady or gentleman, 
neophyte or expert, how the bow should 
be held, and at what angle the arrow 





discharged, and he will dilate with the 
same brusque fervour against new-fangled 
toxophilite modes, as he would if he were 
dwelling on the abominations of Noncon- 
formity, or the heresies of political re- 
formers. 

Time would fail us if we were to exhaust 
the contents of our portrait gallery of bow- 
men. There is the retired Indian officer, 
whose income is limited, and whose family 
expenses are growing, and who has taken 
up archery, because it gives him something 
to do, without much to pay for it. He is 
by no means fanatically devoted to the 
sport. He shoots away doggedly, and in 
silence, and he is perhaps rather less bored 
when he is thus occupied than at other 
times. Indeed, he has grown fond of it, 
and takes a considerable pride in his 
extremely creditable scores. You may see 
him, when the morning is fine, sallying 
forth unaccompanied, and feeing the at- 
tendant at the field to erect a couple of 
targets, by way of stealing a march upon 
his rivals, Sometimes, on these expedi- 
tions, he finds to his annoyance that he is 
not alone. There is a maiden lady, a 
member of the club, who is the colonel’s 
particular aversion. She too is ambitious 
of toxophilite honours, and hearing that 
the veteran Indian warrior is in the habit 
of taking time by the forelock, she deter- 
mines to employ her spare hours in a 
similar manner. The colonel has not yet 
lost the instincts of the military gallant, 
but he cannot tolerate this obtrusive old 
maid. The younger ladies of the associa- 
tion do not stir abroad thus early, and 
there is nothing to break the shock of the 
encounter. In the afternoon or evening, 
when the regular shooting is in full swing, 
the colonel relates to one of the gentlemen, 
who also patronise the club, and with 
whom he is on what may almost be called 
terms of friendship—the doctor, or the 
lawyer, or the retired professional man— 
the persecution of which he has been the 
victim. He does this with perfect, even 
with sombre gravity. His friend may 
smile, but the colonel’s smiling days are 
over ; he only wants to kill time, and he 
has taken toarchery. The liveliest members 
of the ordinary country archery-club will 
be found to be the gentlemen who have 
spent the larger portion of their lives 
afloat. There is no end to the jokes which 
the retired captains of the Royal Navy 
and the jolly admirals will crack. 

In most of these clubs there is sure to 
be a fair proportion of tolerable shooting, 
and of general influences socially advan- 
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tageous. It is this latter consideration 
which ensures them the measure of sup- 
port that they derive from the clergy. 
The archery-field does for a mixed assem- 
blage of gentlemen and ladies what the 
hunting-field does for the former. It 
brings them together; it teaches them to 
know each other; it is an opportunity of 
intercourse which rubs off angles both 
with individuals and classes. Lawn-tennis 
may be a successful rival of archery for 
the young; but as an institution, archery 
has little to fear from it. The royal toxophi- 
lites in the Regent’s-park may not be so pros- 
perous or popular a community as formerly, 
but it is a good sign that in the suburbs 
of London, as well as of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, archery holds 
its own. Our merchants, traders of all 
kinds, lawyers, and their families, when 
they have once achieved a fair measure of 
proficiency—an achievement which in- 
volves, as has been said above, not a little 
of patient, assiduous application—find 
that the pastime is one, which lawn-tennis 
and other games may supplement but can- 
not replace. In the fortunes of archery- 
clubs in more rural neighbourhoods there 
is naturally considerable fluctuation. They 
are here, prospering, to-day, and on the 
morrow they are gone. Social jealousies 
invade them, and, when that is the case, the 
disintegrating influence has commenced. 
Provincial Dianas are morbidly susceptible 
of any slight, and are wofully lacking in 
the virtue of perseverance. They cannot 
tolerate repeatedly figuring at the bottom of 
the scoring-list. They are quick to detect 
the presence of a favouritism which is 
purely imaginary, and quite impossible. 
They find it inconvenient to meet each other 
at the same target. When this sort of thing 
spreads it is the beginning of the end. 
Anything will serve to hasten the decay of 
the society. But more frequent and more 
effective, even than the operation of these 
petty jealousies and spites, in its fatal 
influence to the toxophilite organisations 
of the provinces, isthe departure from the 
neighbourhood of the families or indi- 
viduals who have been their chief stay 
and support. When once the leading 
spirit has gone, the;thing is as good as 
over. The shooting gets more and more 
careless, the meetings become irregular, 
till, finally, the society is formally dis- 
solved, and its property put up to the 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

There are at present in England rather 
more than a hundred archery-clubs doing 
moderately well, the midland and the 





western counties being the places in which 
they most flourish. The standard of shoot- 
ing is not quite as high as it was ten years 
ago, and on the whole the performances 
of the bowmen are decidedly distanced by 
those of the bowwomen. The highest 
score ever made since the Grand National 
Archery Meetings commenced in 1844 
was by the gentleman whose proficiency 
with the bow and arrow has probably 
never been surpassed, Mr. H. A. Ford. 
This gentleman, who was champion of 
England from 1850 to 1860, marked in 
1857 at Cheltenham the total of one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-one. Pre- 
viously, in 1854, he had made one thousand 
and forty-five at Shrewsbury; and subse- 
quently, in 1858, he made one thousand 
and seventy-six at Exeter. Last year the 
champion score was only seven hundred 
and seventy-three. Some idea of the 
localities in which archery thrives or 
has thriven most may be formed from 
the fact, that the great annual reunion of 
toxophilites has been held four times since 
its establishment at York ; four times also 
at Leamington, and as frequently at Chel- 
tenham ; thrice at Derby ; twice at Shrews- 
bury, Exeter, Bath; once at Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Worcester, Birmingham, Here- 
ford, and Winchester. The principle on 
which the managers of this meeting have 
gone, has been to select a part of England 
in which a taste for archery existed, and 
to choose a particular town—first, with an 
eye to its accommodation ; secondly, with 
an eye to the opportunity offered to it of 
maturing and fostering local efforts. The 
society, we are also told, “helps to estab- 
lish a kind of brotherhood among associa- 
tions, some of whom, being in the remotest 
corners of the country, would scarcely 
otherwise be heard of out of their own 
respective districts.” In other cases, again, 
where a society may be languishing, and 
it is desirable to impart to it an impetus, 
the assembly of renowned bowmen and 
bowwomen has the effect of endowing it 
with fresh life and vigour. 

In these days of centenary an: other 
commemorative festivals, it is worth meu- 
tioning that the revival of archery, as 
a modern, social pastime, is exactly one 
hundred years old. It was in 1777 that 
Mr. Waring, “the father of modern 
archery,” a3 he is generally styled, was 
recommended to try the bow as a means of 
expanding a contracted chest. Sir Ashton 
Lever invited him to pitch his target in 
the gardens of Leicester House. In a very 
little time Mr. Waring’s example was fol- 
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lowed by others—Sir Ashton Lever himself 
among the number; and, in 1780, a toxo- 
philite society was formed. George the 
Fourth, then Prince of Wales, lent his 
patronage to the movement, and there is a 
well-known picture of His Royal Highness 
in the costume of Captain-General of the 
Royal Kent Archers—a society which 
sprang up into existence a little after- 
wards. Before Mr. Waring’s time, there 
were only four archery societies, all of 
them in the north of England, and all 
organisations having an historical and anti- 
quarian rather than a practical interest. 
In less than a decade after the founding of 
the Royal Toxophilites of Leicester House, 
upwards of fifty associations formed after 
the same model sprang up in different 
parts of England. Early in the present 
century these figures were nearly doubled. 
Two societies there are, which should be 
named as presenting a connecting link 
between ancient and modern bowmanship 
—the Royal Edinburgh Bowmen, and the 
Richmond (Yorkshire) Archers. The 
former of these lay claim by Royal 
Charter to the curious privilege of act- 
ing as the body-guard of the reigning 
sovereign, whenever he cr she approaches 
within five miles of their metropolis. 
When George the Fourth visited Scotland, 
this privilege was asked for, and was 
granted. For more than two centuries, with- 
out the omission of a single year, the Edin- 
burgh Bowmen have held a toxophilite 
competition for the silver arrow. As for 
the progress made by archery within the 
limits of the present century, there are 
two places which should not remain un- 
mentioned—Hatfield House and Grove 
House, Camberwell, the latter the home of 
a lady who was one of the social queens of 
her generation, Mrs. Crespigny. It is the 
influence and example of a society with 
which Mrs. Crespigny and the first Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury were closely con- 
nected—the Archers of Arden—which have 
called bowwomen in addition to bowmen 
into existence, and have served materially to 
increase the charm and utility of the sport. 
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Tue ball had been set rolling, but it 
rolled very slowly—at first. 
A dreary wintry morning, pitilessly cold, 








and the rain falling heavily. The streets 
have a deserted look. I am inclined to 


| think that I have risen too early ; that the 


Revolution is still in bed and asleep. It 
is very dark, there is to be no sunshine 
to-day. Dusky shadows are to be dis- 
cerned at the corners of the streets, with 
here and there the smouldering embers of 
bivouac fires. Wrapped in their gray 
cloaks, troops of cavalry are on guard with 
naked sabres resting on their shoulders. 
Men and horses alike look weary and wo- 
begone, pinched with cold and hunger; 
they shiver audibly. They have been 
under arms and unrelieved for many hours. 

“Qui vive?” Iam challenged. 

“Un ami: France,” I say at a venture. 

“Passe au large.” I keep at a most 
respectful distance. 

I am on my way to the Rue St. Bénoit. 
I meet many soldiers in squads, companies, 
regiments; and mounted officers, bearing 
orders and counter-orders, are galloping 
hither and thither very furiously, after 
their manner; but of revolationists I see 
none, beyond a few straggling groups of 
blouses. 

I find that M. Guichardet has only just 
returned to his sixth floor. He has been 
on guard all night, he tells me; ata 
barricade, I suspect. He looks tired and is 
very muddy, but he is in excellent spirits. 
He smokesa pipe while Madame Gaichardet 
—for so I decide she is to be called—boils 
a coffee-pot. Her costume is still incom- 
plete—has been hurriedly assumed; but 
she is a very clever woman. In a very 
few minutes she has prepared for the 
painter a most dainty and savoury break- 
fast, which he entreats me to share with 
him. Meanwhile Madame Guichardet sets 
to work and cleans his musket. I notice 
that portraits and studies of the lady in 
various postures grace the walls of the 
studio. Some of these artistic efforts I 
feel sure that Mr. Leveridge would much 
admire and enjoy. 

** All goes well,” M. Guichardet informs 
me. “You think there is no difference 
between to-day and yesterday ?—wait a 
little. The troops are discontented ; their 
task resembles that of Sisyphus—as fast as 
they roll down the stones of the barricades 
the people roll them up again. The 
National Guard has been assembled, legion 
by legion. The king has such faith in his 
National Guards! He believes that he has 
won their hearts and made sure of their 
bayonets by shaking hands now and then 
with a sergeant, or tweaking the ear of a 
corporal—a caricature of the manner of 
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Le Petit Caporal. He is deceived. In 
truth he has duped many, but he is 
himself the greatest dupe of all. The 
National Guard is but another barricade 
between the people and the soldiery. 
From behind the shelter of the National 
Guard we shall simply demolish the 
monarchy. And to-day, bear in mind, the 
people are armed. Last night every gun- 
smith’s in Paris was stripped of its 
weapons. Let us go into the streets 
again.” 

It was only an émeute as yet; it was 
assuming grander proportions, however, a 
more and more portentous aspect. 

I was led into the fastness of the insur- 
gents, the centre of the city, the burning, 
angry heart of Paris. Here were mustered 
the veterans of revolution, disciplined 
rebels, skilled in the conflicts of the streets, 
prepared to die for the Republic. They 
combined the courage of patriots with the 
ferocity of wild beasts. In a congress of 
narrow and tortuous streets, defended at 
every point by barricades of elaborate con- 
struction, they had secured an impregnable 
position and established a stronghold of 
insurrection. To dislodge them seemed 
impossible; any attack upon them must 
involve cruel sacrifice of life. It was clear 
that they were resolved, if need arose, to 
die the martyrs of their cause, but none 
the less to sell their lives very dearly. 
With heads uncovered, or protected only 
by coloured handkerchiefs rudely knotted, 
with throats and chests bare, save only 
where their long, thick, dusty beards 
veiled them, they stood at their posts, 
blackened with gunpowder, soiled with 
mire, drenched with rain, their muskets 
tucked beneath their arms to keep the 
locks dry, silently and calmly fierce, 
awaiting the general rising of the nation 
or the onset of the troops. Ruffians 
they might be, but~they were heroes 
also; their faith, their fortitude, their 
enthusiasm, their desperation redeeming 
and even ennobling them. 

The barricades, erected with extraordi- 
nary rapidity—for sometimes the troops, 
hurrying to the attack of one of these 
obstructions, found another rising quickly 
in their rear, so that they seemed trapped 
in a cul-de-sac—were composed, as may 
be conceived, of the first materials that 
came to hand; paving-stones piled hizh 
upon each other, tranks of trees, an over- 
turned cab or omnibus, furniture borrowed 
from the adjoining houses, barrels, scaffold- 
ing-poles, a shop-front or two, mounds of 
earth, and a bristling array of iron railings. 





They appeared to be of loose construction, 
to be amassed without much art or system ; 
and yet they were the most approved 
means of revolt. They rendered the 
action of cavalry impossible, while the 
infantry found themselves confronted by 
stone walls, pierced with loopholes, from 
which destruction was dealt out in the most 
prompt and absolute manner. Even the 
capture of a barricade, after severe effort 
and deplorable bloodshed, was little re- 
moved from a disaster—led only to mortify- 
ing results—yet another barricade had 
risen in its rear. The progress of the 
army was again obstructed, it was still 
exposed to a deadly fire. 

I saw now rebellious Paris, ragged 
Paris, and pauper and wretched Paris— 
constituents of the city not usually 
coming under the notice of visitors— 
gathered under the shadow of the red 
flag, behind the barricades. Even women 
and children, half clad, or in the thinnest 
and scantiest of clothes, had joined the 
forces that were at war with order and 
“the social compact,” for what had these 
done for them? They were busy making 
cartridges, or filling baskets of stones, to 
stop the crevices of the barricades or 
to hurl at the soldiery. Poor, desperate 
outcasts, it seemed that a revolution was 
very necessary to right them, or to mend in 
some fashion their state by changing it. 
Could one wonder that they held nothing 
short of a revolation to be of avail? For 
how could they benefit, although one 
Prime Minister did make way for another, 
although Guizot yielded to Molé, and 
Molé to Thiers, and Thiers to Barrot ? 

The weather was miserable. It was 
curious how little the insurgents seemed 
to regard it. 

“C'est le ciel qui se charge aujour- 
d’hui des rafraichissements,” said an insur- 
gent, cheerily, as he drank from his cas- 
quette full of rain-water. 

“Tt was different in the days of July,” 
observed a veteran rebel; “it was so hot 
then, one could not bear oneself. We had 
to ask citizens to water the pavement in 
front of their houses. It burnt one's feet 
like red-hot plates, as thongh we were 
bears that were learning to dance.” 

Occasional firing was to be heard, but 
the sounds ceased as the short day came 
to its close. Now and then troops of 
cavalry, waving their sabres, charged down 
the open streets. A porte-cochére suddenly 
opening while they swept past, I was 
glad to take refuge under the shadow of 
the archway. 
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The day was over and the night had 
fallen. It was not clear that the revolt 
was gaining upon the Government, or that 
the Government had made any serious im- 
pression upon the revolt. 

Bat an impression pervaded generally 
that all was over; that peace and order 


had been restored. A report spread that | 


the unpopular Ministry had been dis- 
missed; the electoral law was to be re- 
formed ; there was to be a new Chamber 
of Deputies, purged and regenerate, in 
harmony with the wishes of the people, 
the spirit of the nation. The Revolution 
was more than ever like a holiday spec- 
tacle. Shouts of applause echoed along 
the boulevards; the chief streets were 
aglow with illuminations. Monarch and 
people were reunited, were joyous and 
happy as reconciled lovers. 

“Wait,” whispered M. Guichardet; “ the 
last word has not been spoken, nor the 
last shot fired.” 

If Paris retired to rest in a good 
temper it awoke in a rage. The king, it 
was said, had hesitated—was still hesi- 
tating. Nothing was settled. Much 
valuable time had been wasted. Hours 
passed; the troops showed symptoms of 
exhaustion and disaffection; they had 
been long without food; the people were 
forming themselves into columns of 
attack. At length a proclamation con- 
taining terms of peace was hurriedly 
posted on the walls; but it lacked a 
signature. It was received with derision. 

““T have a message to you from Alexis,” 
said M. Guichardet. 

“Be has news of Paul?” 

“Yes. Pan] Riel is in Paris.” 

“When and where can I see him?” 

“One moment. Paul Riel is a brave 
man, but it seems he has suffered much. 
He was arrested at Abbeville on his road 
to Paris. His passport was taken from 
him; his pockets were emptied; he was 
flung into prison. He was suspected, that 
was all. Well, he is a brave man, as I 
said. He made his own escape from 
prison, and started on foot for Paris—he 
was penniless. He has suffered much, I 
repeat. He has begged his way, fought 
his way—he is now amongst us. He 


-mounted guard last night on one of the 


But ” he 





barricades of the Temple. 
hesitated. 

“You mean that he is ill? ” 

“My friend, I mean that he has under- 
gone great privation. His mind has 
—o shock has been too great for 

im.” 


“He is mad ?” 

“He is not himself. All seems a blank 
to him. He has forgotten everything; 
he failed to recognise Alexis. He is 
possessed by one idea; that he is a 
conspirator, at war with the Government. 
This state of frenzy may pass away—but 
do not deceive yourself—his condition is 
deplorable—he is grievously ill.” 

“T may see him? ” 

“ Alexis will inform you farther by- 
and-by.” 

This was distressing news to send to 
Doris. Caution was very necessary ; some- 
thing I must withhold from her. I informed 
her briefly that I had heard of Paul but 
had not seen him, that he had been ill, and 
consequently unable to communicate with 
her. -I promised to write fully on the 
subject a day or two later. I did not 
dare to be more explicit while I felt that 
the scantiness of my tidings must needs 
disappoint her greatly. 

Was there to be another night like the 
last? It was wet and drear and dark. 
There was no glow of illuminations in the 
streets; nothing had occurred to lighten 
the hearts of the people. The crowds in 
the main thoroughfares were as dense as 
| ever, but they wore an air of dejection, 
\they were grimly morose of aspect. 
Something more of organisation they had 
acquired : they now marched like troops. 
Many carried pikes and sabres, some 
waved aloft lighted torches. It was, in 
part, a mere Reform demonstration ; in 
part, an attacking force. They proceeded, 
as it seemed, upon a distinct plan; they 
were under the command of appointed 
officers, were led by a man carrying a red 
flag. Advancing in three columns from 
separate quarters they united into a com- 
pact force, and clearing a pathway through 
the multitude of idlers assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the Café Tortoni, bore 
down upon the Hotel of Foreign Affairs. 
With what object ? 

As yet the strife between the Govern- 
ment and people had been carried on after 
a somewhat lukewarm fashion. There had 
been indignation on both sides, with some 
anger perhaps, but there had been no 
fury, no cry of havoc, no eager longing 
for absolute vengeance. 
political division rather than civil war. 
The king was not so much hated as he 
was despised. His Ministers were most 
unpopular. .It was understood, however, 
that they were likely to be dismissed and 
duly succeeded in office by the Opposition, 
in the usual constitutional way. 





There had been: 
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But an émeute in France has always 
contained a strong revolutionary leaven. 
The mutineers of the moment are joined 
forthwith by the life-long rebels, with 
whom insurrection is an institution, an 
increasing occupation. In monarchical 
Paris, the Republic has been ever at hand, 
prompt to come when called for, like a 
cab on a stand. The peace once broken, 
there were many eager to widen the 
breach, and through it let slip the dogs 
of war. 

What was now needed was provocation, 
an end of the abstinence and the self- 
control hitherto maintained on either side. 
It came in the savage fusillade of the 
Boulevard des Capucins on the night of 
the 23rd February. 

The army of the people fronted the 
bayonets of the soldiery. Then an accident 
—the chance firing of a pistol, or a signal 
given by an insurgent to awaken his com- 
rades to their task of revolt—and the 
troops yielded to a panic, the whole line 
of infantry opened fire. The roar and the 
crackle of musketry echoed and re-echoed 
among the lofty buildings of the district. 
The knell of French monarchy had 
sounded ; the Revolution had commenced 
in earnest, was indeed completed. 

A hurried rush of the terror-stricken 
to the shelter of the by-street, the 
archways and portals of the adjoining 
houses ; the frightened screams of the 
flying women and children; the groans of 
the wounded, writhing in mortal agony 
and deluging the miry roadway with their 
blood; the hoarse cries of indignation, 
of fury, and of vengeance—the swaying 
torches shed lurid light upon a terrible 
scene. The soldiers shrink back appalled 
at the crime, the blunder they have 
committed. The crowd plunges now this 
way, now that, seeking escape from further 
attack. Horrible reports are circulated of 





systematic massacres of the people—of 
the like scenes of outrage and bloodshed | 
occurring on the other boulevards. Cries | 
arise on all sides: “‘ Nous sommes trahis! | 
On nous assassine! Aux armes! Ven- | 
geons nos fréres! Vengeance!” 

The sudden retreat of the crowd had | 
flung me on to a doorstep. | 

“You are not hurt?” demanded Gui- 


chardet, who had tightly gripped my arm. | 


“lt was infamous. The cowards! I have 
a scratch on the cheek which bleeds, a 





| 
| 


trifle only, but I heard plainly the whistle 
of the bullet as it flew past to lodge in the 
breast of the man behind me, who fell 
back dead. Ah! do you hear that ?” 

There was great rattling of musketry 
at some little distance—the quick inter- 
change of fire of hostile forces. Now the 
irregular shots of skirmishers, then the 
more regular sounds of platoon and 
volley firing. But even more alarming 
and exciting was the prolonged ringing 
of the tocsin, its deep-toned booming 
interrupted by the shrill hurried notes 
of a smaller bell, which continued for 
many hours, and bore to all parts of 
Paris and its environs tidings of terror. 
It was a night of dreadful sounds. Drums 
beat incessantly, and fires crackled in the, 
streets; the people continued to cry for 
vengeance, or to shout in chorus revo- 
lutionary songs; the pickaxe and the 
crowbar were busily at work tearing up 
the roads; great stones were being noisily 
rolled this way and that to construct the 
barricades of to-morrow’s battles, which 
all were eagerly looking forward to. 

“Ca ira!” said Guichardet. “ This way!” 

He stumbled over an obstacle in his 
path. It was the body of a man. 

“Dead P” he said, interrogatively, and 
he stooped to examine. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried. “I said you 
should have further news of Paul Riel, 
bat I did not look for this. Behold him!” 
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° DARLOW & CO.’'S PATENT 





TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
76, Wimpole Street, London, W., March 17, 1874. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 

S1r,—I am able to certify that I have used your Magnetine Appliances pretty 
largely in my practice, and that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inventions of the kind which I have 
employed ; and that of their efficacy, their positive powers, I have no doubt. I have 
found them useful in constipation, in abdominal congestion, in neuralgia, and in many 
cases involving weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the abdomen. In 
the public interest I wish you to use my unqualified testimony in favour of your 


Magnetic Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
GARTH WILKINSON, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


From RicHARD C, SHETTLE, Esq., M.D. 

Royal Berks Hospital, Reading, May 15th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have given the Magnetic Appliances a somewhat extended 
trial in hospital as well as private practice, and I have much gratification in stating 
that, as far as it is possible to judge of the curative merits of any remedy, I have 
seen exceedingly marked benefit from their effects. The cases in which IL have 
recommended them have been principally affections of the nervous system, and even 
in severe forms of such disorders I have found patients rapidly improve under the 

influence (as I believe) of this remedy.—I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Te Darlow and Co. RICHARD C, SHETTLE, M.D. 


From JOHN Dosson, Esq., M.D., F.A.S. 

Holborn Hill (Cumberland). 
GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your inquiry, I beg te state that the ‘* Magnetine 
Belts” I obtained from you have given satisfaction in every instance. While Ii do 
not regard your ‘‘ Belts” as ‘‘ The Great Cure-all,” I value them highly as a thera- 
peutic agent, and believe that a more extended use of them in practice would be 

followed by the best results to physicians and patients. —Yours truly, 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. J. Dosson, M.D., F.A.S. 


From the Rev. STENTON EARDLEY. 
The Vicarage, Streatham Common, Nov. 4th, 1874. 

GENTLEMEN,—I feel that I cannot in honour, to say nothing of gratitude, any 
longer refrain from acquainting you with the extraordinary benefit which I have 
received from the wearing of one of your Magnetic Belts. Seventeen months ago, 
when suffering from great pain—a condition in which I had been, with brief intervals, 
for nearly seven years, and which arose from a severe accident on a Swiss Glacier— 
I was recommended to try one of your Belts ; I hesitated considerably, for I HAD 
ENDURED MUCH IN THE WAY OF ELECTRIC CHAINS, and gone through much in 
the way of galvanic and various English and Continental baths, without any appre- 
ciable relief. My testimony, in brief, is this: I purchased one of your Belts, and 
within a few weeks the pain in my back had gradually subsided, and I have now 
spent sixteen months wholly free from pain. Certainly the case is, to me at least, 
marvellous ; and I will not allow any false delicacy to override the duty which I too 

tardily discharge in making this statement, and offering you my deepest gratitude, 

Your obliged servant, 

To Messrs. Darlow and Co, STENTON EARDLEY, 

Vicar of Immanuel Church, Streatham Common 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH FULLERTON, 

Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln, May 18, 1877. 
Dear Srrs,—I enclose cheque for the Wristlet and Belt for my friend, and 
have great pleasure in saying that I have certainly found the Belt you sent me last 
November to be of the greatest benefit. With peric.t truth I can say I should not 
like to be without one now; I have had no lumbago or rheumatism since I began to 
wear it, and you are quite welcome to use this letter as a testimonial from yours 

faithfully, (Rev.) CHARLES GARTH FULLERTON. 

To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 








DARLOW & CO0., 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
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FLEXIBLE MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 




















TESTIMONIALS. 


From CHarLzs J. PLumerre, Esg., Lecturer on Phblic Reading and Speaking, 
King’s College, London. 
36, Hamilton Terrace, Maida Vale, N.W., Magch 10, 1877. 

Dear S1r,—I have had inthe last few weeks more inquiries than ever in regard 
to my case, as stated in the Testimonial I sent you for insertion in your pamphlet. 
Some of the inquiriés have been by letters, which I have duly answered, saying I 
have continued as well as a man can possibly be since wearing your Magnetic Belts ; 
and those strangers who have called here, and seen my present robust constitution, 
say they can scarcely believe or realise the fact that I could have been in the utterly 
prostrate condition I was when I first ordered the Belts from you. But I assure them 
there is not the slightest exaggeration in the statement I sent you, new nearly a year and 
a halfago. My sister-in-law, Mrs. Wade, of Dawlish, to whom I strongly recommended 
the Belts for Chronic Rheumatism, writes word that since she has worn them she has 
been much benefited. Mr. Serjeant Cox also telis me that since wearing the Belts 
for his Sciatica he has been very much better. . . . . . . . Y¥ou will be 
glad to hear that, though in the fullest work from morning till night, I have never had 
the slightest return of any of the distressing symptoms of weight and pain in the 
brain—not even the slightest approach to an attack of giddiness—since my letter of 
testimonial was written to you; and, in fact, I am now as strong and well as a man 
can possibly be. I still always wear the Body and Spine Bands by day, and they 
are so comfurtable and pleasant to wear that I think I shall continue to do so for the 
rest of my life, if you advise.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. W. Darlow, Esq. CHARLES J. PLUMPTRR 


From Major A. TREW. 


9, St. James’s Terrace, Winchester, 29th November, 1876. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co., West Strand, London. 


GENTLEMEN,—I came to know of your Appliances by means of one of your 
pamphlets, at a time when I was ill in bed. I showed the book to my doctor, who 
said it was of no use. Notwithstanding, I made up my mind to buy the Belt, and 
have now been wearing it for eighteen months, during which time it has not cost me 
one shilling for medical advice, which, together with the improved state of my 
health, is indeed much to be thankful for. If you will send me a few of your business 
books, I shall have much pleasure in bringing them to the notice of a// who are 
known by me to suffer.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours sincerely, 


A. TREW, Major. 
Extract (the Original Letter may be seen at the Office of Messrs, Dariow & Co. ). 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. May 8, 1877. 


The Accouchement Belt I had from you last autumn has answered most 
wonderfully. I could walk quite up to the end of my time, and have never had a 
back-ache since, to which I had been subject for years. A friend has tried mine, and 
would like to have a Belt exactly like it.—Faithfully yours, L. A. S. 


Additional Testimonial from GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D. 

F. W. Darlow, Esq. 76, Wimpole Street, W., June 15, 1876. 

S1r,—Since. March, 1874, when I wrote to you to express my opinion, from 
experience, of the value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have been frequently asked 
by letter if my certificate was genuine, and if in the time since elapsed your inventions 
still approved themselves as beneficial in my practice. To both these questions I can 
answer by endorsing Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to resort to in a good 
many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified, I can now add: some experience of the 
utility of Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a local remedy in painful affections 
arising in the course of gout. Indeed, I am accustemed to prescribe it wherever 
topical weakness proceeds from a low vitality in the great nervous centres, or in the 
principal organs of assimilation, nutrition, and bloed purification; also in weak 
throat from nervous exhaustion affecting the larynx.” —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GaRTH WILKINSON, M.D,, M.R.C.S.E. 








| INVENTORS, PATENTEES, and SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 



















































DARLOW & CO.’S "Patent 
Flexible MAGNETINE Appliances. 


For Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Threat, 
and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Hernia, General 
Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


eg  —  - + 





Magnetine is a soft, light, flexible, and permanently 


magnetic substance. It is entirely unaffected by any change of climate. 





Magnetine is encased in various soft materials, such as 
silk, velvet, jean, leather, flannel, &c., and is made up in a variety of forms, 
to meet the several ailments for which they are designed. 





Magnetine does not contain any material of a dan- 
gerous or injurious character, and can be worn with comfort and safety by 
the youngest child or the most delicate or nervous invalid, 





Darlow and Co.’s Magnetine Appliances stand 
pre-eminently above every other invention, with regard both to their finished 
manufacture and remarkable curative value—there being no remedy so 
gentle, soothing, vitalising, and effective as Magnetine. - 





Darlow and Co.’s Magnetine Appliances 


require no. preparation of any kind to render their operation effective. 
They give no shocks, produce no sores. They are worn over one or more 
garments, need no attention, are so simple in their adaptation that a child 
can use them, and so gentle and soothing in their action that they canbe 
placed on the most delicate or nervous invalid without fear of inconvenience. 





Darlow and Co.’s Magnetine Appliances have 
been most successful in their application for numerous intricate complaints, 
where ordinary medical treatment has failed. They are recognised for their 
beneficent healing powers in almost every portion of the civilised world, and 
have gained the approval of many of our missionaries labouring in some of 
the most unhealthy stations in Africa and the East and West Indies. 





Messrs. Darlow and Co. are honoured by the 
patronage of the highest families in the kingdom, including Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s Household and Members of both 
Houses of the Legislature, Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and Navy, Clergymen 
of all denominations, Bankers, Merchants, Writers, Speakers, 
Artists, &c., &c., who have testified to the benefits derived from the use 
of Magnetine. 

We have so frequently heard of cases in which sufferers have found relief from Mr. Darlow’s 


“ Magnetine,” that we are glad to have an explanation of his discovery, given so intelligently 
and briefly, and to recommend the pamphlet to the attention of our readers.—Methodist Family 


(Editorial Notice). 








A descriptive Pamphlet sent post free on application to 


DARLOW & CO., 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Opposite the Charing Cross Railway Station, near the Lowther Arcade. 
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INVESTED FUNDS 41,996,622. 
ANNUAL INCOME................. isis £252,614. 
CLAIMS PAID £5,726,839. 
BONUSES DECLARED £2,042, 155. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE BACK. 





























THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 70 years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 








PROFITS. 

The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the rst January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 

In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount ef £2,042,155 have already 
been declared. 

EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 

















EXISTENCE. 
No. of | Date of Sum — increased by | Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Policy. Assured. onuses to to Sum Assured. 
| 4 4 s. @. 
3,924 1821 5,000 12,000 7 O 140 per cent. 
6,616 | 1828 4,000 8,855 17 0 
3,217 | 1819 500 1,071 0 4 114 5 








EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 


The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application ui jrart. 
of the Bonus to that purpose :— 




















Sl... 
cecahl 4 a 4 a «& 
8,595 1834 | 3,000 Nil. 4346 0 Oo 
6,004 1826 | 1,000 ” 1,443 8 9 

| 195 1836 500 ” 661 © 0 





NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 








Surrender Values.—Surrender Values are granted upon Policies any 
time after the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans on Policies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a PROVIDENT Po icy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £10. | 





Foreign Residence.—Peisons insured by this Office may reside in 
any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without License or extra Premium. 





Full Information given on application to THe SECRETARY, 50, REGENT 
STREET, Lonpvon, W. 
































ENO’s FRUIT SALT. 

It is the best preventive of and cure for BILIOUSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, SKIN ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES ON THE FACE, GIDDI- 
NESS, FEVERISHNESS, or FEVERISH COLDS, MENTAL DE- 
PRESSION, WANT OF APPETITE, CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, 
SEA SICKNESS, THIRST, &c., and to remove the effects of ERRORS 
of EATING and DRINKING, It is invaluable to those who are 
FAGGED, WEARY, or WORN-OUT, or anyone whose duties require 
them to undergo MENTAL or UNNATURAL EXC ITEMENT, or 
STRAIN. If its great value in keeping the body in health were 
universally known, no family would be without it. 

Notwithstanding its medical value, the FRUIT SALT must be 
looked upon as essential as breathing fresh air, or as a simple and 
safe beverage under all circumstances, and may be taken as a spark- 
ling and refreshing draught in the same way as lemonade, soda-water, 
potass-water, &c., only it is much cheaper and better in every sense 
of the tegm, to an unlimited extent. Being a genuine product of 
nature, it is a true or natural way of restoring or preserving health. 

TO EUROPEANS who propose visiting or residing in HOT 
CLIMATES I consider the FRUIT SALT to be an indispensable 
necessary, for by its use the system is relieved of all poisonous matter, 
the result of eating to nearly the same extent, and of too rich food, as 
they doin a colder country, while so much heat-making food is not 
required in the wermer climate. By keeping the system clear, the 
FRUIT SALT takes away the groundwork of malarious diseases and 
all liver complaints, and neutralises poisonous matters. 

A Natural Way of Restoring or Preserving Health. —Use ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound, ripe fruit). It is a pleasant 
beverage, both cooling, severmang, & and invigorating. 

Out of a large number of Testimonials we select the following :— 
WORTHY OF NOTICE.—Palpitation « che Heart, caused by I iver Derangement 
ind indigestion, frequently called (or mistaken for) Heart Disease :—‘ On the r4th of 
April I purchased a bottle of your Fru it Salt, feeling very well at the time, and it 
had an effect that I never anticipated when I he ght it. I had suffered, more or less, 
ice the year 1841, from Palpitation of the Heart, but very ba ity during the last few 
year The least thing would produce it during the day, and at ni igh ht my sleep was 

very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose o Salt, the dangerous, 
annoying, and truly disagreeable sy ms of Palpitati ly ceased, and have 
rot s Out of gratitude fo e benefit whi i : received I have 
» all my friend th in London aad Yarmouth; at the same time 


nd 





s, of which you ca 


t properly for at 

could take gene- 

so that I must 

n a great earthly 

to do my best to make 

sett ores lly, and expect to totally 

ver, aft 1 ad trave ing about for twelve years. 

Trade Mark. E NO’ S FRU IT § SAL T, FRU IT SAL a or FRUIT 

1 POWDER. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


CAUTION. —Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
‘ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a Worth- 
less Imitation, and the uaprincipled Vendor is liable to an action Sor 
WILFUL PERJURY. 
In case of Piracy, Legal Proceedings will at once be taken to protect the Public, and self. 








TRADE MARK. 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 
Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 


cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIOC 


APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 
A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W., 


PAINLESS =— ARTIFICIAL 
. “ (azssa sa TEETH. 
DENTISTRY. We, Goud 


ir, G. H. JONES, GX Sug §=Surgeon Dentist, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, (ek )- Sy | eae LONDON, 
i* | Y | : ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
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dd HER MAJESTY’S 


for painlessly adapting 


Artificial Teeth by NeW Need hg Atmospheric Pressure. 


Pamphlet gratis and post free, which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT’ 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


IS IT? 


Medicine. Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 





DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | 
intelligent principle. 





| 
ie 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | 
ase of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 





D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘Stonewall » | 
Jackson, and other public characters. | 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
Domegstic Mepicing, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: “ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think.” 





DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: ‘‘Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 





| or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 


had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


D&: ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the Inst edition, 
containing 172 pages. 








CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


OUGH 


HUITXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often 
PULMONARY DISEASES. 


invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“TI have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
‘wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


signal success in 
CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 


by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, 


England. 


*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize_ Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 











